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PEASANT MOVEMENTS IN ENGLAND 
BEFORE 1381 


Bye LON 


‘Aux yeux de Vhistorien...la révolte agraire apparait aussi inséparable du 


régime seigneurial que, par exemple, de la grande entreprise capitaliste, la 
reve. , ae one 
8 Marc Biocu, Caractéres Originaux de I’ Histoire Rurale Frangatse, p. 175. 


I 
[te dramatic character of the Great Revolt of 1381, the collapse of 


the government, the concerted action of peasants from parts of the 

country remote from each other, have made us regard that event as 
unique in English history. It is certainly true that at no other time was the 
English peasantry able to make itself felt politically as in May and June of 
that fateful year. But because of the uniqueness of the movement we are 
inclined to regard the Revolt as a bolt from the blue. We recognize and 
analyse the social, economic and political causes of mass discontent, but 
we mistakenly conceive of them as operating on a hitherto passive population 
which only shows its exasperation in this one explosive outburst, the first 
and last of its kind. There are very good reasons for rejecting the idea that 
the Revolt of 1381 was the last of the great peasant revolts. From the years 
immediately after the suppression of the Revolt! to the Midland Revolt of 
1607, agrarian discontent is at the bottom of many movements usually 
considered to have primarily political or religious causes, and this fact is 
being more widely recognized by historians. 

I am not concerned here to examine the course of peasant discontent 
after 1381, but to re-examine the period preparatory to the Revolt, a 
period whose beginnings I see, not at the time of the Black Death but at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. In order to place this peasant 
discontent in its proper perspective, before indicating the evidence for it in 
the period to which I refer, it will be necessary to make some general 
remarks about the economic and social position of the English peasantry in 
the Middle Ages. This will seem to many a well-trodden field, and I am 

1 A. Steel, Richard IJ (Cambridge, 1941), p. 187, n. 3. 
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conscious of the risks in attempting to reassess the work of such eminent 
workers as Seebohm and Vinogradoff, or, to come to contemporary 
scholars, Professor Postan and Mr Homans. 

What was it in the agrarian relations of feudal society that made peasant 
revolts, as Marc Bloch implied in the quotation I have set at the head of 
this article, inevitable? In order to answer this question, we must simplify 
the broad outlines of that society by (for the moment) ignoring such 
important intermediate social strata as the burgesses and certain of the 
free tenants. Is not feudal society after all fundamentally determined by 
the relations between a landowning military aristocracy on the one hand, 
and a vast class of peasant-producers, working individual family holdings 
but also organized in village or hamlet communities, on the other? I am 
aware that there have been many important modifications made to this 
simple picture,! but I maintain that the picture remains fundamentally 
true for even economies of widely differing character, in so far as it describes 
the basic social relations between the two main classes of feudal Europe. 
I must, however, further define these social relations as they affected the 
majority of the peasants and the feudal lords. 

The fact that the peasants were organized in an organic community and 
that they were in effective possession of their own means of subsistence is of 
the greatest importance. This fact contradicts, as it were, the legal claim of 
the landowners to the monopoly and free disposal of the arable, the 
meadow, the pasture, the woods, the rivers and the waste. The landowners 
were not, however, powerless. They were militarily an extremely powerful 
class, and whether the state power which they controlled was decentralized 
into private jurisdictions, or centralized under the direction of the most 
eminent of the feudal landowners, the king, they had all the means of 
coercion in society in their own hands. Their sustenance as a non-producing 
class depended on the transfer to themselves of the surplus produced by the 
peasant, above what the peasant needed to keep himself and his family 
alive, and to ensure the reproduction of the agricultural routine year in 
and year out. There was no economic reason why the members of the 
peasant communities (many of which existed before feudal lordship 
developed) should transfer their surplus to their lords. The lord-serf 
relationship was in fact primarily a political relationship. It may originally 
have contained within it an element of quid pro quo by which the lord 
protected some of the peasants during the chaos of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, but that the element of protection was of minor importance by 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries is shown by the legal status of the 
majority of the peasants. Their surplus has now to be transferred under 
coercive sanction, and therefore they are unfree.” 

1 Well summarized in E. E. Power’s article in the Cambridge Medieval History, 
vol. vir (1932), entitled ‘Peasant Life and Rural Conditions’. 

* The description I give here of the lord-serf relationship as being one of 
exploitation must not be taken to imply a pejorative judgement of the historical 


role of the medieval landowning aristocracy, whose contributions in the cultural, 


economic and political fields, at any rate up to the thirteenth century, were 
immense. 
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The transferred surplus is rent, and the rent can be in many different 
forms without losing its essential character. In the period of transition 
from tribal to feudal society, in England in the eighth and ninth centuries 
for instance, rent as defined above is hardly distinguishable from the food 
tribute once rendered freely to the king and the warrior leaders of the 
tribe,! and rents in kind remain throughout the Middle Ages as an im- 
portant component of total rent. Most lords, especially the ecclesiastics, 
could rely on at least eggs at Easter and hens at Christmas from their 
tenants as late as the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Another form of 
rent is labour, often regarded as the most typical rent of feudal society. 
Here the peasant’s surplus is transferred to the lord in the form of labour 
on the lord’s own domanial reserve. It should be noted that labour rents 
do not only involve a transfer simply of labour, but often the application 
of the peasant’s own equipment and seed to the lord’s demesne. When the 
lords are not concerned to cultivate their demesnes directly—and this 
decision is not, as was once thought, the necessary reaction to the growth 
of the market’—they might, according to local circumstances, appropriate 
the peasant surplus either as produce or as money rent. The produce rent 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries must be distinguished from the 
ancient customary renders of pre-feudal origin. It is sometimes a propor- 
tion of the total harvest (the French champart), but this is uncommon in 
England, where more often a fixed amount was demanded. The money 
rent was regarded for the most part, and should be regarded by us, as 
a commutation of other forms of peasant surplus. Whilst it is true that by 
the fourteenth century some demesne and assarted land was being leased 
at what are sometimes called ‘economic’ rents, the level of most money 
rents was determined primarily, as in the case of food and labour rents, by 
the political relationship of lord and peasant, and not by free bargaining 
on a land market. Even the level of the ‘economic’ rent must be assumed 
to have been considerably affected by this political factor. 

Naturally these different forms of rent existed side by side. Examples 
abound. Let us take the rents paid by the half-yardlanders of Childe- 
hampton, a manor of the nunnery of Wilton in Wiltshire, in 1315. The 
money value of labour rent performed during the year was about 6s., the 
money rent paid was 55., and customary (probably pre-feudal) produce 
rents consisted of a cock, three hens, and a grain payment for churchscot.? 
We must also remember that if we regard rent as being the transfer of the 
peasant’s surplus to the landowner, other payments not normally described 
as rent should be included. Of these payments the most important was 
probably tithe, which I do not propose to discuss here. Another payment 
more to the forefront of peasant grievances was tallage, sometimes euphe- 

1 Cf. Tacitus, Germania, c. 15: ‘mos est civitatibus ultro ac viritim conferre 
principibus vel re frugum...’; also F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon 

RS Pasa ae cameo of Labour Services’, in Trans. Roy. Hist. 
Soc. 4th ser., vol. xx (1937); M. E. Dobb, Studies in the Development of Capitalism 
( . 40 et seq. 
con Club, Pembroke Surveys II, App. A. 
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mistically described as aid. This was an annual tax on the unfree peasantry 
of a manor for the benefit of the manorial lord. It was sometimes a fixed 
amount, but more often was determined by the will of the lord. In the 
second half of the thirteenth century the Abbot of Bec was getting from his 
manors tallage varying between 135. 4d. and £4 per manor.! Individuals 
paid varying amounts. The unfree tenants of the Master of the Temple on 
his manor of Cubbington in Warwickshire were stated in 1279 to owe 2s. 
per head a year, while a serf of the Prior of Kenilworth at Baginton in the 
same county paid an ‘aid’ of 5s. 4d. a year.? Arbitrary tallage was the 
most typical, and to be tallaged ‘high and low’ was considered to be a mark 
of servitude. It might also be justifiable to include in the total of rent (as 
defined here) some of the fines in the manor courts. Entry fines should 
certainly be considered as rent. Fines for permission to do certain acts 
which might be prevented by the lord by virtue of his political power may 
well come in this category, although they are principally a by-product of 
regulations aimed at restricting the movement of peasants and their 
property. 

The main concern of the lord in his relations with the peasants was to 
get his rent. In view of the ability of the peasant communities to stand on 
their own economically, it was necessary for the lords to exercise their 
coercive power in order to guarantee the payment of the rent. A group of 
regulations operated in the manor courts and ultimately guaranteed by 
the threat of force was designed to secure the lords’ claims. These were 
restrictions on the movement of the unfree population; restrictions on the 
movement of their chattels; and restrictions on the transfer of land between 
unfree peasants. Intended to guarantee the conditions under which the 
peasant surplus or rent could be transferred, these restrictions came to be 
the very marks of legal servility; a clear indication of the close relation 
between the status and the economic obligations of the peasantry.* 

The restriction on the movement of the medieval serf was not identical 
with the binding to the soil of the peasant population of the late Empire, in 
spite of the fact that the author of the Dzalogus de Scaccario refers to the 
villein as ‘ascriptitius’.t The serf, as Marc Bloch has pointed out,> was 
bound, not to the land but to his lord, and it is noteworthy that whilst 
referring to the unfree peasantry as ‘ascriptitii’ Richard Fitznigel stresses 
that they can be moved from place to place, sold and otherwise alienated 
at the will of the lord. However the fact was that there was such a shortage 
of labour in the Middle Ages that in practice the effort was always made 


1 Selden Society, vol. 1, Select Pleas in Manorial Courts, passim. 
2 PRO. Exchequer, Ko RaiMisc, DKS 105i lV oxi 
_> What follows is not intended to be an exhaustive list of the incidents of 
villeinage, but a reference to those restrictive of the movement of personnel and 
property. 
* Stubbs, Select Charters, gth ed. (Oxford, 1913), pp. 219, 221. 
> In Cambridge Economic History (1941), 1, 248. See his general discussion of 
serfdom, ‘Comment finit l’esclavage antique?’, in Annales, Jan._March and 
April-June, 1947. The point is also illustrated in Selden Society, vol. 62, Intro- 
duction to the Curia Regis Rolls (1943), by C. T. Flower, pp. 228 and 234. ; 
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to fix the peasant to his holding so as to guarantee the payment of rent and 
the performance of services. Hence the unfree peasant could not quit the 
manor without permission, and even when given permission had to pay an 
annual chevage from wherever he might be, to remind him that the lord 
might recall him at will. The offspring of serfs had to obtain a licence to 
enter holy orders, or to receive schooling, which amounted to the same 
thing. The marriage of serfs’ daughters, and sometimes of their sons, was 
additionally controlled, and the obligation to pay merchet or, as it was 
sometimes called, redemptio sanguinis et carnis, was regarded as a hall-mark 
of servility. As a corollary leyrwite, the fine for unchastity out of wedlock, 
was imposed not so much perhaps to compensate for loss of marriageability, 
and therefore of merchet, but because bastards were considered to be born 
to free status.! 

The restrictions on the villein’s right freely to dispose of his movable 
goods was generally covered by the doctrine that such goods were in fact, 
like the villein himself, the property of the lord. Hence manumissions were 
always paid for by a third person.2 More particularly, the villein was 
forbidden to dispose of beasts without licence, a restriction often linked 
with the obligation to pay merchet. The object of this restriction was pro- 
bably to maintain the number of plough and draught animals needed to 
perform services on the demesne. Restrictions on the right to dispose of 
grain by sale are not found, for the peasant had to sell on the market in 
order to get the cash with which to pay his money rent. Abnormal sales 
were, however, prohibited. A villein on the Abbot of Ramsey’s manor of 
Houghton in 1307 sold his movable goods and the crops on half a virgate 
of land to a merchant from Erith. The abbot’s bailiff was instructed to 
seize all the goods.’ 

Restrictions on the free disposal of produce are capped by restrictions 
on the free disposal of land. Particularly when labour services were assessed 
on the yardland or half-yardland tenement it was necessary for the lord 
to maintain the integrity of the holding. Control of villein land alienations 
was achieved by making all land transfers illegal except by surrender and 
release in the manor court under the supervision of the lord’s steward, 
recorded on the court roll. Villeins were strictly forbidden to exercise the 
right enjoyed by free tenants to transfer land by charter. Land ‘in fee’ 
could not be acquired by villeins, for its descent could not be controlled by 
the lord and it escaped from the rules governing land in villeinage—and 
the villein might escape with it. 

It has often been said, sometimes in an attempt to provide something of 
a moral basis for the existence of this form of social relationship, that the 
villein was in practice protected against the extremes of extortion by 
a tenacious manorial custom which the lord could not override. There is 


1 See P. Vinogradoff, Villeinage in England (1892), p. 60. Although one view 
was that bastards took their mothers’ status, bastardy in the fourteenth century 
meant freedom. See Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1345-8, pp. 7-8. 

2 Glanvill in Stubbs, op. cit. p. 192. Also Cal. Pat. Rolls, passim. 

3 W. O. Ault, Court Rolls of the Abbey of Ramsey (New Haven, 1928), p. 242. 
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some truth in this statement, but it must be realized also that manorial 
custom was not fixed. It was in fact a shifting compromise between 
peasant resistance based on the mutual solidarity produced by common 
interests and a common routine of agriculture on the one hand, and the 
lord’s claims on the other, more or less urgent as they might be, and 
backed up by more or less political and military power. But although 
custom—and in particular the rent demanded—was not fixed, neither did 
it fluctuate rapidly or arbitrarily. If the rent that was taken had repre- 
sented the whole of the peasant family’s surplus above subsistence needs it 
would necessarily have varied from year to year, and from holding to 
holding. This was by no means the case. It was usually constant over a 
long period of time. And though a fixed level of rent might, and probably 
did often mean that the poorer peasants in bad years were driven even 
below subsistence standards, it meant also that the richer and more 
fortunate could accumulate a surplus of goods, or money, and when the 
opportunity occurred, could convert that surplus into land and extend 
their farming operations. 

Even when manorial discipline on the English estates was most strict it 
was not possible for the rigid framework of obligations to suppress this 
constant movement of differentiation among the basic producers of society 
participating as they did, like their lords, in production for the market. 
Because the peasantry was thus separating into elements with differing 
economic interests, the reactions of different groups to seigneurial exploita- 
tion were quite differently motivated. The poor and middling peasants, 
whose agriculture was only above subsistence level in so far as they had to 
sell their produce in order to pay their rent, resisted increased demands 
because they pressed on their already low standard of living. The richer 
peasants, accumulating both movable and landed property, struck against 
all aspects of seigneurial control because at every point they found their 
road to economic expansion blocked by the innumerable devices whose 
object it was to transfer as much as possible of the surplus from the holding 
to the lord in the form of rent, by hindering any movement and any 
progress which might take the peasant or his property out of the ken of the 
lord. But though the reasons why these groups resisted seigneurial pressure 
differed, the direction of their resistance was the same, and this accounts 
for the extraordinary force revealed by a class otherwise so much divided. 


II 


Peasant resistance to seigneurial pressure seems first to become significant 
in England in the thirteenth century. This is partly due to the fact that the 
documents from which we derive our information became very abundant 
at this time; and partly due to the fact that there was a considerable, and 
possibly sudden, intensification of the exploitation of peasants by their 
lords. This intensification was probably much greater than that which is 
said (on much slenderer authority) to have resulted from the Norman 
Conquest. It may be remarked that the intensification of exploitation and 
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the increased documentation are not unconnected, for the magnificent 
series of court rolls, manorial accounts, rentals and surveys, for which this 
country is the envy of continental medievalists, were a by-product of the 
administrative activity involved in the organization of the thirteenth- 
century baronial estate.! | 

Apart from these records of private administration, the official records 
of the activities of the royal courts and of the chancery become available 
and abundant from the beginning of the thirteenth century. There are 
many Cases concerning villeinage in the Curia Regis Rolls, and in the records 
of the itinerant justices. Some of these are printed in full, but these are 
unfortunately only a fraction of the total.2 The old compilation called the 
Placttorum Abbreviatio’ contains reports of a number of villeinage cases. The 
notebook of the great thirteenth-century lawyer Bracton also contains 
many records of villeinage cases, together with valuable comments by 
Bracton himself.4 For the later period, the Year-books and records of the 
courts of equitable jurisdiction® provide some information. The Calendars 
of Letters Patent and Close are especially valuable because such letters 
issued from the chancery, ordering sheriffs or other royal officials to take 
action on behalf of landlords against rebellious serfs, often recite full 
details of the cases with which sheriffs or commissioners were to deal. 

It is now well known that in the thirteenth century most of the great 
estate-owners, lay and ecclesiastical, expanded their demesne production in 
order to sell agricultural produce on the market.® Prices were rising and 
for many reasons the landowners were striving to increase their cash 
revenues, both by increasing their money rents and as stated, by producing 
for the market. Much of the labour needed for the expanding demesnes 
had to be provided by peasant cultivators, for although there was a con- 
siderable increase in the population which swelled the ranks of the small- 
holders,’ wage labour was apparently insufficient to supply the extra 
needs. So labour services were increased, even doubled. This increase in 
services appears to have been almost universal (in England), and it was 


1 See N. Denholm-Young, Seigneurial Administration in England (1937). 

2 H.M. Stationery Office, Curia Regis Rolls, 1199-1220; Selden Society, 
vols. 53, 56, 59, ed. D. M. Stenton: Rolls of the Justices in Eyre for Lincs (1218-19), 
and Worcs (1221) (1934); do. for Yorks (1218-19) (1937); do. for Gloucs, Warwicks, 
and Staffs (1221-2) (1940); vol. 30, ed. W. C. Bolland (1914), Select Bills in Eyre 
(1292-1333); vol. 60, ed. Richardson and Sayles (1941), Select Cases of Procedure 
without Writ; vol. 57, ed. Sayles (1938), Select Cases in the Court of King’s Bench, II. 

3 Record Commission, 1811. 

4 Bracton’s Notebook, ed. F. W. Maitland (1887). 

5 Selden Society, vol. 10, ed. Baildon (1896), Select Cases in Chancery (1364- 
1471); vol. 35, ed. Leadam and Baldwin (1919), Cases before the King’s Council; 
Record Commission, Calendar of Proceedings in Chancery. 

6 Postan, loc. cit. 

7 The very full surveys of the manors of the Bishop of Worcester dated 1299, 
in the Red Book of Worcester (Worcester Historical Society) illustrate these points 
very clearly. Between 1182 (the date of the previous extant survey) and 1299 
there may have been as much as a doubling of the population on some manors, 
especially of the smallholding population. 
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inevitable that there should be resistance by those of whom more was 
being demanded. 

The earliest signs of this resistance are to be seen in the records of the 
royal courts, a resistance at first put up by individuals rather than by groups, 
though the individuals who faced their lords in the courts may well have 
represented test cases for their fellow peasants. In theory villeins had no 
case against their lords in the royal courts. They held their land at the will 
of the lord, and so far as the king’s justices were concerned (most of whom, 
like their master, were also serf-owners) disputes about services should be 
dealt with in the manorial courts, if the tenants were unfree. But although 
this theory does not appear to have been challenged, the question as to 
who was and who was not a villein could always be argued about, and the 
additional complication of free men holding by villein tenure brought 
another element of doubt into the situation.! Consequently the trial of 
pleas de villenagio or de nativitate was often in practice the concluding stage 
of a dispute about increased services. The cases as argued in court are full of 
interest for those concerned with the definition of legal status, and Miss Cam, 
Sir Cyril Flower and Mr Lane Poole have recently discussed the evidence 
at some length.? It is with the local struggles revealed by these cases that 
I am concerned, and I will quote one example typical of many in the 
records—and no doubt typical of even more that never reached the royal 
courts. 

Bracton tells us* that in 1224 a case came up in court at Oxford between 
the Abbot of Battle and William the son of Andrew, a tenant in the village 
of Crowmarsh. The abbot claimed that William should do services as of 
villeinage, while William, though admitting his liability to services, 
claimed to be a free man, so that his services should be fixed and that the 
abbot had no right to increase them arbitrarily. The abbot was in fact 
claiming double services from this tenant, as well as the right to tallage 
him. The case went against the tenant because the abbot showed that he 
had a second cousin who was a villein, and because, although William 
claimed to be free himself, he recognized that all the other tenants (except 
one) were villeins. He admitted that he did labour services with them, and 
that he contributed to a tallage levied on them—though he claimed that 
his contribution was an aid given of his own free will. Once William’s 
villeinage was proved, his case passed beyond the ken of the royal justices. 
I do not doubt, although no evidence appears, that although William tried 
to disassociate himself from the villeins of Crowmarsh, the doubling of 
labour services against which he was protesting had been imposed also on 
the other tenants. 


' Cf. the well-known case in Bracton’s Notebook, 1, 70, discussed by Vinogradoff, 
Ope Cll. Dp. 7G. 

* “Pedigrees of Villeins and Freemen in the Thirteenth Century’, in Liberties 
and Communities in Medieval England (Cambridge, 1944); op. cit.; and Obligations 
of Society in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries (Oxford, 1946). There is of course 
the older and masterly discussion in Vinogradoff, op. cit. 

3 Notebook, 1, 1005. 
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Individual clashes such as these were but the heralds of the storm. It 
was collective action which was to be most disturbing to the social order 
and which was the training ground for revolt on a large scale. Some of the 
earliest instances of collective action have been recorded as a result of 
circumstances similar to those which produced the record quoted above. 
Groups of tenants were only able to find a legal basis for resistance to 
claims by the lord for increased services by denying that they were of 
ordinary villein status and so subject to the lord’s arbitrary will. So in 
some cases they claimed to be protected as tenants of the ancient demesne 
of the Crown, in other cases to be of long-established free condition. 

Certain villein tenants on manors that were demesne of the Crown at 
the time of Edward the Confessor, even though subsequently alienated to 
other lords, could claim royal protection against an increase in services 
beyond those rendered before the alienation. The appeal against the 
increase of services was pleaded before the king’s justices by the writ or 
plaint monstraverunt and the decision as to whether a manor was of ancient 
demesne or not lay in the higher courts. Although not all villeins on ancient 
demesne were entitled to the writ monstraverunt, the distinction between 
‘pure’ villeins and the privileged villein sokemen was often ignored.! So 
the privilege of ancient demesne was often claimed by peasants who saw 
old fixed services transformed in the interests of manorial profit. This 
peasant habit of litigation par colour de certeins exemplificaciouns hors de livre de 
Domesday was, as is well known, a matter for complaint in a statute of 
1377.2 It was a habit that was then at least a century old, and a number 
of cases are known to us from the latter part of the thirteenth century, an 
example of which I quote from the Patent Rolls. In 1278 the villein 
tenants of the alien Priory of Harmondsworth impleaded their lord the 
Prior that he should not demand from them customs and services in excess 
of those they owed when the manor was in the king’s hands. Domesday 
Book was searched and it was shown that the manor did not count as 
ancient demesne. The tenants were therefore declared tallageable at 
the will of the lord and liable to merchet. The sheriff of Middlesex was 
ordered to assist the abbot to distrain and to tallage his rebellious 
tenants.? . 

Appeals of this sort to a not necessarily mythical or remote past are to 
be found in other cases in which proof of past conditions was necessary, 
not involving a plea of ancient demesne. What Vinogradoff calls ‘a very 


1 For a full discussion of the still obscure subject of ancient demesne, see 
Vinogradoff, op. cit. ch. m. The late Professor N. Neilson further discusses the 
problem in the forthcoming Dugdale Society edition of the Stoneleigh Ledger 
Book. 

2 Stats. m, 2-3. : 

3 Cal. Pat Rolls, 1272-81, p. 290. Other cases may be found in F. M. Stenton, 
Documents Illustrative of the Social and Economic History of the Danelaw (1920), p. 87, n.; 
M. Morgan, English Lands of the Abbey of Bec (Oxford, 1946), p. 106; Plac. Abb. 
p- 303 (see also index); Bolland, op. cit. pp. 25-6; Richardson and Sayles, 
op. cit. nos. 74, 76 (both 1258); G. C. Homans, English Villagers of the Thirteenth 
Century (Harvard, 1941), pp. 276-83. 
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definite case of oppression”! is summarized in the Placitorum Abbreviatio, 
recording an inquisition at Northampton in 1261. The tenants of Mears 
Ashby made no claim of ancient demesne, but simply to be free men, to 
have the right to buy and sell land freely, to be amerced only by the 
judgement of their peers and to pay a fixed tallage. They complained that 
though their lord, on first acquiring the manor, had for seven years observed 
the old customs, he had then reversed these conditions of freedom and 
tallaged the whole village arbitrarily. They eventually obliged him to 
restore their rights, by extra-legal pressure it must be assumed, shortly 
before his death. The inquisition appears to have been taken because his 
widow once more attempted to impose servility upon them. 

I have described elsewhere? an attempt by some Leicestershire villeins 
in 1278 to prove the illegality of a demand by their lord, the Abbot of 
Leicester, for increased services. In this case too, we find no appeal to 
Domesday Book, but conscious perhaps of the Danish-influenced social 
structure of the area in which they lived, they claimed not to be villeins 
but sokemen. They claimed therefore that their services should not be 
arbitrarily increased, as had been done, by Paul, one of the abbot’s pre- 
decessors (1186-1205), but the abbot was able to produce a jury with 
a legal memory going back to the first half of the twelfth century, and so 
to defeat them. This jury may very well have been intimidated by the 
abbot’s officials into remembering so much from so remote a period. Local 
intimidation of this sort must have stifled many a movement of protest. 
What, for instance, could have been the local circumstances in a North- 
amptonshire case in 1273, when the men of Weekley got as far as the King’s 
Court to claim the rights of tenants of ancient demesne against an increase in 
services, but let the case go by default? An examination of Domesday Book 
was ordered by the court, but the tenants did not come to hear the answer.’ 

A diligent search of the still unprinted records of the royal courts would, 
I believe, reveal many more cases of such litigation,* provoked by increased 
services, but taking the form of disputes about status. Even all this evidence 
could not, however, reveal more than a tiny proportion of the existing 
social discontent. Behind this litigation we become conscious of a con- 
tinuous day-to-day struggle between lord and villein, almost the only 
evidence of which is to be found in the records of the manorial courts. 
Although a number of manorial court rolls have been printed, this is a 
source of evidence which has not been used as extensively as, for instance, 
the accounts of manorial bailiffs, and manorial rentals and surveys.> Even 


' Op. cit. p. 205, n. Vinogradoff does not describe or discuss the case, which is 
in Plac. Abb. p. 150. 

2 English Historical Review, 1941. 3 Plac. Abb. p. 303. 

* Additional, that is, to cases in the printed records listed (p. 123, n. 2), of 
which the above are but samples. 

° Mr Homans, op. cit. chooses mainly court-roll evidence, and Professor 
Levett is obliged, for lack of other types of evidence, to use Court Books to write 
the history of St Albans Abbey. Mr Homans’ chapter xxu should be read as an 
example of a conception of social peace in the medieval village, clearly opposed 
to the ideas expressed in this article. 
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a cursory examination of some of the best known of the printed rolls, 
with the problem of peasant revolt in mind, provides some very striking 
results. 

Professor Levett has already drawn attention to the evidence for mass 
withdrawals of service contained in the Court Books of the Abbey of 
St Albans. She has shown that these movements were occurring as early 
as 1245 on the manor of Park.! We can see the same forces at work on the 
manors of the Abbey of Ramsey somewhat later, and can illustrate them 
with some figures. Between 1279 and 1311 there were twenty-one sessions 
of courts held in various of the abbey’s manors, in which cases concerning 
manorial labour discipline were dealt with. There resulted one hundred and 
forty-six separate convictions for the deliberate non-performance of labour 
services, apart from cases of what may have been equally deliberate cases 
of bad work.” The individual offences are not exceptional, and might occur 
even where ordinarily the most harmonious relations prevailed between 
lord and serf. Typical of these offences are refusal to obey a summons to 
the ploughing service; absence from the autumn boon-work; refusal to 
thresh the lord’s wheat; non-performance of carrying services. It is the 
number of these offences that makes them significant, and even more so, the 
clear indication of deliberate, concerted refusal to do the labour services. 
At the Cranfield view of frankpledge of 1294 twenty-six tenants were 
amerced for not coming to the lord’s ploughing. At the manor court of 
Houghton in 1307 eighteen tenants, including the reeve, were amerced for 
not coming to turn the lord’s hay when summoned. In the following year, 
at the same place, fifteen tenants were amerced for going and ploughing 
their own land after dinner instead of doing a boon-ploughing for the 
lord.? 

Such small-scale collective actions are of great importance. The pre- 
dominance of collective activities in the ordinary routine of the medieval 
rural communities must have made the organization of joint action for the 
representation of grievances to manorial lords* or before royal courts easy 
and natural in the first stages. But without the fighting spirit generated in 
these obscure local clashes, would the members of an oppressed class, 
constantly reminded of its inferiority, have been able to force themselves 
on to the attention of tribunals where they had no legal standing and where 
the scales of justice were necessarily heavily balanced against them? 

The peasant struggle for liberty and for a reduction in rents and services 
was conducted illegally as well as under the colour of ancient rights. ‘This 
was necessarily so. Royal courts would protect the rights of men who were 
uncontrovertibly free, for free men, like knights, were precious assets to 


1 Studies in Manorial History (Oxford, 1938), p. 203. 
2 E.g. Wystowe, 1279. Robert the son of Richard at the church is amerced 6d. 


quia male messuit in autumpno. Thirteen others were amerced for the same offence. 
Ault, op. cit. pp. 183-4. 
3 Ault, op. cit. pp. 233, n., 243, 247- | 
**¥For’a tenes eon bondmen at Harewood, see Denholm-Young, op. cit. 
p. 154; J. S. Nichols, ‘Early Fourteenth-Century Petition of the Tenants of 
Bocking to their Manorial Lord’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 1. 
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the machinery of local government.! But it would be foolish to imagine 
that projects for the general emancipation of the unfree could be enter- 
tained by government officials or royal judges, whose social and political 
outlook was that of their class. So if no general legal redress was possible 
for the peasants, their action against their lords must either cease, or become 
violent and illegal. The consequences of the Harmondsworth ancient 
demesne case mentioned above? are an instructive illustration of this point. 
The Letter Patent which describes this case was in fact a commission of 
oyer and terminer to certain individuals instructing them to deal with 
events that happened after the failure of the villeins in their appeal to 
Domesday Book. Some of them, including one John le Clerk, had then 
broken into the manor house and carried away charters, other writings and 
goods, of which they were still in possession at the time of the issue of the 
commission. In addition they had threatened the prior and his household 
as to their bodies and the burning of their houses. It was in this year, too, 
that a dispute between the Abbot of Halesowen and his tenants, as to 
whether they were protected from increased services by the privileges of 
ancient demesne, appears to have culminated in violence. The tenants had 
failed to prove their case in the King’s Court on appeal to Domesday Book. 
‘Worsted at law’, says Mr Homans,? ‘they resorted to direct action’, and 
were excommunicated for laying violent hands on the abbot and his 
brethren. 

A similar case is recorded in the Patent Rolls of the year 1299.4 The 
Prior of St Stephen’s, Hempton, had acquired a writ instructing the sheriff 
of Norfolk to help him to distrain his villeins of Worsted to do their due and 
accustomed services. The king’s common minister for the execution of 
writs was dispatched to the scene of the disturbance and was manhandled 
on arrival by no less than sixty-six persons, all of whose names are given in 
the Letter Patent which, in ordering proceedings against them, tells the 
story which led up to the assault. 

Such violent defiance of both private and public authority continues in 
the fourteenth century. Miss Morgan has described the development of 
a revolt over a period of many years, from litigation to open defiance, on 
manors in England of the Norman Abbey of Bec. The appeal of the 
Ogbourne tenants to the privileges of ancient demesne was made before 
1309, and the movement did not culminate in the wholesale refusal of 
services until the year of upheavals, 1327. A year after this, we find bitter 
struggles taking place at Darnhall, a manor of the Cistercian Abbey of 
Vale Royal in Cheshire, between the abbot and the villein tenants. The 
villeins appear to have been fighting against a real social degradation 

i ie discussions of Mr Denholm-Young (‘Feudal Society in the Thirteenth 
Century: the Knights’, in Collected Papers in Medieval Subjects) and Professor 
Treharne (in the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, xx1) have shown 
what scarcity value knights had in thirteenth-century administration. Was there 
the same shortage of freemen for juries? 

2 Piel 265% 2-Op. city peels 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1292-1301, p. 461. 

SS LOCHCIE. 
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following the recent gift of Darnhall to the Cistercians by the King.! The 
tenants’ refusal to grind at the lord’s mill, their objection to restrictions on 
the leasing of land, their denial of bondage, in 1328 led to imprisonment, 
submission and fines. But the movement started again in 1336, and with 
an incredible persistence the men of Darnhall combined both legal and 
illegal forms of struggle against their lord. They beset the Justiciar of 
Cheshire, the King himself, and even Queen Philippa in their search for 
redress at law, but at the same time some of them went as far afield as 
Rutlandshire, in arms, to seek out and attack the abbot and his entourage. 
In spite of some initial encouragement of the peasants by royal and official 
personages, the abbot was always able to intervene in high places against 
them with success, and gradually all were brought to submission. 

The conspiratorial aspect of peasant revolt which the government and 
the nobility found so alarming before, during, and after 1381 is stressed in 
all accounts, official and unofficial, written by those hostile to peasant 
aspirations. The malicious plotters of Darnhall assembled together at night 
to plan the overthrow of the rights of their lord; in 1336 they conspired to 
obtain their liberty. The tenants of Great and Little Ogbourne not only 
formed a conspiracy in 1327, but supported it by a common purse—as must 
the Darnhall men, for they would not only have needed money to present 
their petition at Westminster, but also to pay the ‘persons skilled in the 
law’ who represented them at Chester. A commission of inquiry was 
appointed in 1338? to investigate the refusal of the villeins of Hayling to 
pay to the alien priory of the same place the due ransoms (that is, merchet), 
fines and other services and customs. The outline of the case in the Letter 
Patent speaks of this refusal as the consequence of a confederacy entered into 
by the villeins. Even the agitator from outside makes his appearance in 
a case in the year 1352.7 A commission of oyer and terminer was appointed 
to deal with three named persons and their supporters, who had not only 
stolen goods of the Bishop of Worcester and assaulted his servant, but had 
conspired with his bondmen at Hanbury, that they should refuse to do the 
services owed to him. The conspiracy must, to a point, have been successful, 
for the bishop had to spend money in order to compel his men to do their 
services. 

Mutual support among the peasantry does not only show itself in con- 
spiracies to acquire benefits for all bondmen in a community. It also 
prompts action to protect individuals from the consequences of seigneurial 
justice. In 1338 a bondman of the Prior of Tynemouth’s manor of Elstwick 
was arrested for trespassing with his beasts on the lord’s land. He was 
being taken by the Prior’s officer to judgement, when men from Newcastle 
and elsewhere rescued him. Not content with this, they invaded Elstwick, 
took possession of the manor, and prevented the Prior’s servants from 


1 Lancashire and Cheshire Record Society, 1914, Ledger Book of Vale Royal 
Abbey, pp. 31-2, 37-42. The Darnhall custumal (pp. 117-20) reveals a harshness 
of exploitation unparalleled even on the old-established Benedictine houses of 
the south, ; 

2 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1338-40, p. 65. 3 Ibid. 1350-4, p. 275. 
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entering to collect rents and levy distraints.’ In 1349 two bondmen of the 
Countess of Pembroke were arrested at Foxley (Norfolk) for “disobedience 
and rebellion’. On their way to Denny (Cambs), where they were to be 
‘chastised in the usual manner’, they were rescued by their friends who 
also assaulted the Countess’s officials.2. In the same year, the Prior of Ely 
complained of the fate of his steward whom he had sent to Melbourn 
(Cambs) to bring a recalcitrant bondman to judgement. The steward put 
the bondman in the stocks. Nine named persons with others then lay in 
wait for the steward, captured him, and forced him to seal a letter ordering 
the deliverance of the bondman from the stocks. After 1349 such cases 
multiply, for one of the punishments for breach of the Ordinance and 
Statute of Labourers was to be put in the stocks. 


Il 


The reasons why peasants, who were living on, or just above the level of 
subsistence, should resist demands for extra rents and services with bitterness 
and violence are obvious. The difference between a fixed and an arbitrary 
tallage taken by the lord at Michaelmas might be as much as the poor 
peasant’s reserve for the winter. The loss of a plough-ox as heriot would 
tax the dead man’s family at the hardest moment of its existence. The 
lord’s demand for extra boon-work at haymaking or harvest might take 
labour away from the peasant holding at a moment crucial for the crop. 
But it was not only the poor and middling peasants who took part in 
movements of revolt. They were joined by the wealthy husbandmen, 
favoured by fortune and inheritance with more and better land than their 
fellow villagers. The participation of these men brought a different 
element, one perhaps of calculation and strategy, an ability to formulate 
programmes as in 1381. 

The growth of a rich upper stratum among the peasants has been well 
enough documented in recent agrarian studies. Whether we look at 
peasant life in the south-east, in the Thames Valley, in East Anglia or in 
the Midlands, we find standing out from the ordinary run of tenants with 
their fifteen- or twenty-acre holdings, a small group of families, sometimes 
free, more often serf, holding a hundred acres or more. These holdings are 
composite in character—perhaps a couple of yardlands on customary 
terms; some land assarted from wood or marsh; portions of the holdings 
of extinct or bankrupt families; and in the fourteenth century after the 
final decline of demesne farming has begun, portions of the lord’s demesne. 
But in most cases the economic prosperity of the holders of these extensive 

' Gal. Pat. Rolls, 1338-4o, p. 67. 2 Thid. 1348-50, p. 313. 

3 Thid. 1348-50, p. 453. 

* Recent works include R. A. L. Smith, Canterbury Cathedral Priory (Cambridge, 
1943); M. Morgan, op. cit.; R. H. Hilton, Economic Development of some Leicester- 
shire Estates (Oxford, 1947). Older works illustrating the same theme include 
G. Poulett Scrope, Manor and Barony of Castle Combe (1852); F. G. Davenport, 


‘Decay of Villeinage in East Anglia’, in Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., n.s. xIv (1900) ; 
R. H. Tawney, The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century (1912). 
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farms is in sharp contrast to their legal status. In one of the earliest 
villeinage cases discussed by Bracton, the villein holding consisted of 
a hundred acres of arable land and fifty sheep.! Among the convictions for 
the non-performance of labour services on the manors of Ramsey Abbey 
mentioned above, we find that six men at Houghton in 1294 were amerced 
for withdrawing their men from the autumn boon-work.2 Now these men 
must have regarded the restrictions of serfdom in a very different light 
from the poorer peasants whose legal status they shared. Most irritating 
to them must have been the hindrances to accumulation, rather than the 
fear of starvation. Consequently, and especially during the period of 
seigneurial withdrawal from active participation in productive activity, 
the issue of the right to buy and sell land freely comes to the fore. For this 
involved the right to convert surpluses made in buying and selling into 
landed property, acquired for the purpose of buying and selling on an even 
larger scale. 

It will be remembered that the Northamptonshire case of 1261 quoted 
above? contained a plea by the tenants for the free disposal of land, whether 
as gift, sale, pledge or exchange. These men who claimed to be free 
recognized that as villeins they would not have that right—sicut nec villani 
possunt. Ramsey Abbey tenants were frequently being fined for unlicensed 
leases and exchanges of land among themselves,* most frequently of small 
quantities rarely exceeding an acre, and for short terms, such as for two 
crops. From 1312 onwards land alienations by charter made by villeins 
without the abbot’s permission on the St Albans manor of Barnet were 
being attacked by the estate officials, and in 1345 the charters had to be 
surrendered in court.° The 1320 Visitation Articles of the Cathedral 
Chapter of St Paul, London, order an inquiry to be made as to whether 
villeins and customary tenants had been leasing, selling or giving customary 
land, with or without charter to fellow-villeins, without the consent of the 
farmer of the manor, and not in full court or hallmote.® When the tenants 
of the Canterbury Cathedral manor of Monk’s Risborough claimed 
privileges of ancient demesne in 1336, amongst those mentioned were the 
right ‘to sell their tenements by charter as they wished without the lord’s 
permission’.’ 

The lord’s action when these transfers took place was to enter on the 
illegally acquired land.* Even if the land was acquired in fee, and could 


1 Above, p. 124, n. 1. The free man who in this case took land in villeinage 
had to perform all villein obligations or lose the land. 

Z7Ault, op. cit. p. 226. ad aes OLS 

4 Ault, op. cit. Examples will be found on pp. 189, 198-9, 216, 221, 240, 243 
(this is an example of a licensed exchange), 254, 259, 278. 

5 Levett, op. cit. p. 149, n. 5. 

6 Camden Society, The Domesday of St Paul’s (1857), p. 157*. The farmer here 
must be understood as a Chapter official rather than as a mere lessee. 

7 Nichols, loc. cit. p. 300, n. , 

8 Alienation by charter, or without charter when unlicensed, involved 
perpetual forfeiture at Stoneleigh, Warwickshire. Vinogradoff, op. cit. p. 198, 
n. I, quoting the Stoneleigh Register. 
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not be claimed by the lord as his villeinage, confiscation was his right. 
References in the Patent Rolls show this. In 1339 the Priory of Spalding 
got a licence for acquiring in mortmain a messuage which its bondman had 
acquired in fee, and which the Priory had consequently appropriated. 
Similarly, pardon for unlicensed acquisition in mortmain was given in 
1366 to the Abbey of Waltham Holy Cross because it had entered into 
thirty acres of land acquired in fee simple by its bondman “as was lawful 
for them to do’. In an exemplification of various suits in 1348, there is 
mentioned a lay lord’s appropriation of sixteen selions of land ‘as tene- 
ments acquired by his villein’. A manumitted bondman in 1359 had to 
obtain a royal pardon for the unlicensed acquisition in tail, presumably 
while he was still unfree, of an estate of some dimensions—two messuages, 
two cottages, sixty-three acres of arable land, another plot of land and the 
liberty of a fold.} 

It was clearly, then, deliberate seigneurial policy over a wide area to 
stamp out illegal land transfers, for this would rob the lord of entry fines, 
and to confiscate the land so acquired. It cannot be assumed that the 
desire to thwart the economic expansion of the thriving peasants was 
a conscious motive of policy of all lords, but it may have been for some. 
An instruction to the Steward of the St Albans estate lays down that 
‘several [lures] lands are not to be granted to one man, and if one man 
now holds several lands, they are to be divided up, if it can be conveniently 
and decently done’.? The tenants of St Albans, as Miss Levett has shown, 
fought this policy during the whole of the period before the Great Revolt. 
In 1381 when the abbot was obliged to grant charters of liberties to the 
tenants on his estate, freedom of alienation was one of the clauses. The 
tenants of Barnet, having reverted to the practice of alienation by charter 
during the confusion of the Black Death (only four years after their previous 
surrender), sought to destroy the Court Book which contained the evidence 
for transfer by surrender in the manorial court.? 

The Black Death and the labour legislation following intensified the 
social conflicts described above. The enforcement of labour discipline 
directly by the organs of the State had the effect of unifying the discontent, 
because the target of resentment was no longer the individual lord alone 
but also the local officials of the government. The different peasant groups 
were affected in different ways by the labour legislation, just as they had 
been affected in different ways by the increased stringency of manorial 
exactions. And here again, for different reasons, rich and poor united 
against the same enemies. 

Naturally those without land, and the smallholders who had to work for 
wages to supplement their income, did not like the restriction on wages 
and on the mobility of labour. The middling peasant who did not employ 


4 ts Pat. Rolls, 1338-40, p. 326; 1364-7, p. 309; 1348-50, Pp. 2343 1358-61, 
Pp. 179: 

; Vinogradoff, op. cit. p. 172, n. 1, quoting a St Albans Formulary. 

> St Albans 1381 charters, of which that of Rickmansworth is a good example, 
will be found in Gesta Abbatum III, pp. 324-32. 
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labour but whose energies were entirely occupied with his own holding, 
would probably be affected by the discontent of wage-earning members 
of his family. His exasperation would be increased if he lived on a manor 
where the surviving tenants were expected to perform the services owed 
from abandoned holdings.! Fhere was another contemporary phenomenon, 
not generally noticed, which must have embittered all grades of peasants 
against the manorial lords. This was the abduction of villeins by one lord 
from another’s manor. It is well known that one of the consequences of 
the shortage of labour was for some manorial lords or officials to offer 
wage-rates above the legal maximum. But this must have been an offence 
to the principles as well as to the purses of many of the nobility and geniry. 
Brigandage, however, was not. The looting of persons for ransoms during the 
French wars was more remunerative than the looting of goods, and the habit 
was not lost in England. It was often the less warlike ecclesiastical lords who 
suffered, and there are many echoes of their complaints in the Patent Rolls.? 

An important and, on the surface, paradoxical consequence of the 
enforcement of the Ordinance and Statute of Labourers, was the hurt 
done to the interests of the rich peasants, as was pointed out by Professor 
Levett.? The rich peasants were all necessarily employers of labour, for 
the farming of some of the larger peasant holdings would have been 
impossible without hired help, and even the richest peasant did not have 
the villein services of other peasants under his control. Now a large farm 
is useless without the hands to till it, so the tenant was prepared to pay 
high prices for the labour he could not get otherwise. In so doing he would 
also tend to put up the price of labour for the manorial lords. But there 
was no need for the lords to suffer from the working of economic laws 
because they had at their disposal the political power which enabled them 
to circumvent them. They still had reserves of serf labour, and they con- 
trolled the distribution of such available wage labour as there was, in their 
capacity as Justices of Labourers, or of the Peace. 

Rich peasants had little or no political influence, and for this reason we 
find them taking part in the Great Revolt. But there were some persons 
who were in exactly the same position as the rich peasants as far as the 
labour problem was concerned, but who did have political influence. Their 
complaints were made known to the government and are consequently 
recorded. We can, though with caution, take these grievances as being 
similar to those which must have been voiced by the peasants—but not 
heard. The Carthusian Priory of Wytham was a cultivator without any 
serfs. Its inmates lived in a close in the forest of Selwood, and (so the licence 
issued by letter patent tells us) had no lordship within or without the close. 

1 Cf. Levett, The Black Death on the Estates of the See of Winchester (1916), p. 85. 

2 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1348-50, pp. 520, 5213 1350-54, PP. 447, 460; 1354-8, pp. 64, 
335, 452; 1358-61, pp. 160, 284, p74 1355-61, p. 581; 1361-4, pp. 283-4; 

_ : . 98; 1374-7, P- 142. 
ec Note o nes Sane ieee aia Hist. Rev. tv. ; 
4 Unless he took the manor on lease together with the tenants’ services. 


Complete manorial leases are rare at this period, piecemeal leasing being the 
rule, and in any case only rarely was the farmer given control over the tenants. 
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They could get no workers to replace those who had died of the plague. So 
the king gave them permission to attract labour by offering ‘reasonable 
rates’, notwithstanding the Ordinance. In addition, they were to recover any 
fines which might be levied on their servants under the Statute. This meant 
that they would be reimbursed for any extra expenditure on wages 
necessary to attract labour. They were also allowed to ignore the price 
regulations of the Statute when selling their hides in the local markets.! 
The wealthier peasants were obliged to offer high wages, as were these 
Carthusians, for they, too, were without lordship. But of course they 
received no licence, and were liable not only to suffer from the monopoly 
established in the labour market by the gentry in their capacity as Justices, 
but additionally from the punishments imposed on those who offered 
illegal rates. 

Another religious house had to seek government aid to enable it to solve 
its labour problems. The Northamptonshire Abbey of Pipewell was 
suffering from the local monopoly of labour by the gentry, not in Northamp- 
tonshire but in East Warwickshire. The abbot complained in 1351 that the 
Warwickshire Justices of Labourers were forcing his tenants in his granges 
and in the neighbouring villages to work, not for the abbey, but for its 
competitors, so that the abbey lands were left uncultivated. Since the 
Ordinance and Statutes reserved to lords the first claim to the wage labour 
of their tenants, the king supported the Abbot of Pipewell, and instructed 
the Warwickshire justices to allow him an adequate supply of labour.” The 
abbot was fortunate in being able to enlist royal support in his fight to get 
enough workers, but we have no knowledge of how the wealthier peasants 
would fare in a similar situation, other than a suggestion from a well-known 
story from the chronicles of the Yorkshire Cistercian Abbey of Meaux. This 
story primarily concerns the attempt by a family of prosperous villeins to 
prove themselves tenants of the Crown rather than tenants of the abbey. They 
were not anxious, it would seem, to claim free status, but to exchange for 
the immediate pressure of the local, undying, corporation, the remoter 
control of the king and his officers. The attempt was in the end unsuccessful, 
in spite of the admirable and undaunted persistence of the villeins. What is 
relevant to the argument here is that one of the early incidents in the case 
was a complaint by this villein family to the king that the abbot had taken 
away by force their ploughmen, contrary to the Statute and Ordinance. 


' Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1354-8, pp. 16-17, and 1358-61, p. 35. See also B. Putnam, 
Enforcement of the Statute of Labourers (New York, 1908), p. 93. The Carthusian 
Priory of Henton had similar problems and obtained a similar remedy. Their 
problem was additionally complicated by the fact that many of their tenants 
were clothworkers, whose services they lost because outsiders accused the Priory 
of paying them improperly high wages. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1354-8, p. 282. 

* Putnam, op. cit. p. 218*. 

* Rolls Series, Chronica Monasterii de Melsa III, pp. 131-2: Ipse abbas... quosdam 
servos suos ad offictum carucarum conductos a servitio ipsorum Fohannis et Willelmi vi 
ceprsset et detinuisset, ad damnum uniuscujusque eorum centum solidorum, in contemptum 
regis et hominum suorum, ac contra formam statuti et ordinationis de operariis, artificibus 
et servitoribus, editorum, in comitatu Eboracensi observandorum. 
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This complaint was possibly but a minor incident in the battle over the 
main issue. Nevertheless, it illustrates the difficulties of the villein employer 
of labour at this period, and shows the incompatibility of his interests with 
those of the greater feudal landlords, fortunate in their ‘lordship’. 

Miss Putnam has quoted sources showing that hatred of the Statute of 
Labourers and of those who enforced its operation led, in the years after 
its enactment, to organized attacks on the sessions of the Justices of 
Labourers—in Middlesex in 1351, in Lincolnshire in 1 352, in Northampton- 
shire in 1359.! What manner of persons these were, who, as at Tottenham 
for instance, in 1351, released the prisoners and drove the Justices from 
their session, we do not know. They no doubt included agricultural 
labourers and town artisans. But they might also have included wealthy 
yeomen. For one of the most striking features of the revolt of 1381 was the 
unification in it of all the varying discontents of town and country, so that 
in many cases the leaders of the revolt were not the poor men made 
desperate by poverty, but prosperous men anxious to expand their thriving 
farms. Such men are typified by the Suffolk rebel, Thomas Sampson, 
whose land and chattels were estimated by the king’s escheator after the 
revolt to include 160 acres under crop and nearly 500 head of livestock.? 
Such men were revolting against the restrictions as well as against the 
oppression of a financially and politically bankrupt ruling class. 

Much stress has been laid here on the economic grievances of the 
peasants, for these were at the root of all others. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that just as the landowning classes were obliged to serve their 
economic purposes by contriving a depression of the social and legal status 
of the peasantry whom they controlled, so the peasants in fighting against 
economic oppression were also fighting for wider human rights. They 
strove not merely for a reduction of rent but for human dignity. They 
fought quite consciously against a system of society which by the thirteenth 
century had evolved a clear caste interpretation of peasant status, so that 
blood became the determinant of social and legal rights. What more 
poignant and bitter comment on this could there be than the action of 
a Worcestershire tenant of the Earl of Gloucester in 1293? This man was 
distrained by the earl’s bailiffs to receive land to be held in the earl’s 
manor of Hanley Castle in a servile manner. He had often sworn (so 
a jury said) that rather than take land on servile conditions he would 
drown or hang himself. And so he did—for to escape this disgrace he 
drowned himself in the River Severn at Clevelode.’ 

The abolition of bondage and serfdom was the first of the articles of the 
peasant programme at Mile End, and was repeated at Smithfield. Every- 
thing that was written about these peasants was written by their enemies, 
but the words attributed by Froissart to John Ball were in essence probably 
authentic: ‘For what reason do they hold us in bondage? Are we not all 


1 Putnam, op. cit. pp. 93-4; cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1350-54, p. 1 58; 1358-61, 


ib I: ,; 
Py *. Powell, Rising in East Anglia (Cambridge, 1896), Appendix 1, pp. 143-5. 


3 Worcestershire Inquisitions Post Mortem, 1, p. 48 (Worcester Hist. Soc.). 
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descended from the same parents Adam and Eve? And what can they 
show or what reason can they give why they should be more masters than 
ourselves ?’! These ideas have their history, so that when we read the state- 
ment of a Colonel Rainborough in 1647, ‘The poorest he that is in England 
hath a life to live as the greatest he’, we know that here is an expression 
of an English tradition as ancient as the more publicized traditions of 
reverence for old-established institutions. 


Birmingham University 
1 For the fourteenth-century sermon background to these opinions, see 


G. W. Owst, Preaching in Medieval England (Cambridge, 1926) and Literature and 
Pulpit in Medieval England (Cambridge, 1933). 


LONDON CAPITALISTS AND THE 
DECLINE OF SOUTHAMPTON IN 
Pope eaAR EY TWWOR PERTOD 


By ALWYN RUDDOCK 


N outstanding feature of the economic changes of the sixteenth 
Aes is the rapid decay of some of the chief provincial towns in 
England. Southampton was one of the principal seaports affected 
in this way, declining in less than a hundred years from one of the most 
important centres of the country’s medieval trade to the status of a decayed 
port in Elizabethan England. This decline has been attributed chiefly to 
the disappearance of the galleys and carracks from the Mediterranean 
which had made it their chief resort in England in the fifteenth century. 
Yet this simple and apparently obvious explanation is insufficient to 
account for such a fundamental change. 

The disappearance of these Italian vessels was undoubtedly a heavy 
blow to Southampton. The Florentine state galleys disappeared after 1478, 
its Genoese carrack trade suffered a catastrophic decline in the reign of 
Edward IV, and finally wars in Italy brought a sudden cessation of the 
annual visits of the Venetian fleet in 1509. Yet in spite of this loss there 
were many indications in the early Tudor period that Southampton would 
still remain a thriving provincial port. Its magnificent harbour was not 
threatened by silting—the cause of the decline of Sandwich and other ports 
about this time. Moreover, various other branches of the town’s overseas 
trade seemed about to embark on a great expansion at the end of the 
fifteenth century. The wine trade with Gascony, badly interrupted by the 
loss of Bordeaux, revived again in the reign of Edward IV. Trade with 
Spain received a great boost by the Treaty of Medina del Campo, and the 
union of Spain and the Low Countries brought increasing numbers of 
Spanish ships to Southampton on their way up the Channel to Antwerp. 
The town’s tin trade increased enormously after the erection of a staple of 
metals at Southampton in 1492.! 

Moreover, new lines of trade began to develop in the port in the early 
Tudor period. English shipping made regular voyages to Italy and the 
Levant, and shared the sweet wine trade with Venetian and Ragusan wine 
ships still coming to Southampton. The Channel Islands trade was attracted 
from Poole by generous trading concessions in 1515.” The Breton mercantile 
marine reached its zenith in the 20’s and 30’s of the sixteenth century, and 
a flourishing trade developed between Southampton and the Breton ports. 
A group of enterprising local merchants even maintained voyages to 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1485-94, pp- 383-5- ; 
2 MSS. Book of Remembrance of Southampton, 1517-92, f. 16. 
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Brazil for some years during Henry VIII's reign.! None of these individual 
trades were so extensive or lucrative as the town’s medieval commerce 
with Italy, yet in the aggregate they should have maintained it as a thriving 
provincial port. By the reign of Edward VI, however, the town was 
sinking rapidly into that utter commercial decay which persisted until the 
nineteenth century. 

The fundamental and decisive factor in the decline of Southampton was 
not the disappearance of the Italian carracks and galleys but the growth 
of London. The increasing concentration of England’s overseas trade in 
the hands of London capitalists sapped the vitality of the southern port. 
First they invaded the port, and gradually dominated the leading branches 
of its overseas trade in the reigns of Edward IV and Henry VII. Then they 
abandoned the town when its value as London’s outport decreased, and 
with their departure drew successive branches of trade away from 
Southampton Water into the Thames. The end of its vital role as London’s 
outport on the Channel coast and the decline of the overland traffic 
between Southampton and the capital lay at the root of the surprising 
collapse of the south coast port. 

An unusually rich collection of local archives at Southampton yields 
many details of the gradual penetration of its seaborne trade by the London 
merchants and the road traffic between the two cities. A series of brokage 
books, unique in English municipal records, give details of the merchandise 
passing in and out of the town by road, with the name of the owners, and 
its origin or destination. The water bailiffs’ accounts, or local port books, 
show the local tolls collected on the town’s seaborne trade in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. These records are far more detailed than the 
corresponding particulars of customs for Southampton in the Public Record 
Office. The royal customer merely divided the merchants into denizens 
and aliens; the water bailiff paid far more attention to their status, for 
local customs were not levied indiscriminately on all merchants. All 
burgesses of Southampton were automatically exempt, and so were the 
citizens of numerous other English towns.? Some bailiffs merely noted 
certain merchants were free of customs, but a number of them, more 
methodical than the rest, describe the English merchants in detail and 
differentiate between local burgesses, citizens of Winchester, Salisbury and 
Bristol, freemen of London and so on, with meticulous care. In the latter 
part of the fifteenth century they kept their accounts usually in two and 
sometimes three separate books each year, and since many books have 
disappeared, it is rarely possible to compile a complete year’s survey of the 
London merchants’ trade in the port in the critical period during the 
reigns of Edward IV and Henry VII. Yet in spite of the large gaps, where 
these detailed accounts survive, they provide invaluable evidence of the 
increasing activities of merchants of the capital in various branches of the 
town’s seaborne trade. 


' R. Hakluyt, Principal Navigations (MacLehose ed.), xt, p. 25. 


* Oak Book of Southampton, ed. P. Studer (Southampton, 1910), I, pp. 6 
et seq. . 
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The local port books at Southampton show that in the first half of the 
fifteenth century the town’s trade was divided between the local burgesses 
and a few of the leading merchants of neighbouring towns, and a little 
colony of Italian factors and commission agents living in Southampton. 
The English merchants traded principally to Gascony, the Low Countries, 
Portugal and Spain, with occasional shipments on Italian vessels coming 
to the port. The lucrative Mediterranean trade was almost entirely in the 
hands of the Italian residents. They sold in the local market some of the 
Mediterranean fruits and woad and other materials for English industries 
brought in by the Genoese carracks each year. But the spices and luxury 
materials brought in from the Florentine and Catalan galleys they sent off 
to London for sale in the capital.!. Mediterranean merchants trading with 
England clearly looked upon Southampton primarily as London’s outport, 
a convenient port of call on the Channel coast to spare their cumbersome 
and unwieldy carracks the tedious doubling of the North Foreland and the 
intricacies of navigation in the approaches of the Thames estuary. A 
geographical survey of the wrecks and other mishaps incurred by Italian 
carracks around the English coast in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
shows comparatively few along the south coast once the dangerous area 
of Portland Bill was passed. But numerous shipwrecks and reports of 
grounding and other mishaps in the vicinity of the North Foreland and 
Thames approaches, before the Mediterranean carracks deserted London 
for Southampton, indicates a fundamental reason for the choice of the 
latter port as their headquarters from the reign of Richard II. This is the 
basic reason, too, for the grant to the Genoese in 1402 confirming their 
use of Southampton as London’s outport and settling disputes over tolls 
levied on merchandise proceeding to the capital overland from Southamp- 
ton.? The galleys, however, found less navigational difficulties, for they 
could resort to their oars in critical situations, so the Venetian galleys 
continued to go to London in the first half of the fifteenth century. 

London merchants had little interest in Southampton at this time. Three 
Londoners only shipped consignments in the port in 1426-7 and six in 
1429-30, six more in 1433-4 and seven in 1440-1. Their consignments 
were comparatively small, chiefly from vessels arriving from the Low 
Countries. ‘London merchants shared in the maritime trade of Southamp- 
ton to a trifling degree only’, concludes Professor Studer, the editor of the 
earliest local port books.’ They were not even concerned with Southampton 
as the capital’s outport in the Mediterranean trade, for the earliest brokage 
books show that the overland transfer of Italian imports to London was 
almost entirely in the hands of the alien commission agents and factors 


1 Cf. my ‘Alien Hosting in Southampton in the Fifteenth Century’, in Econ. 
Hist. Rev. Xvi, 33-4. 

2 Rot. Parl. m, 4914. e 

3 The Port Books of Southampton, 1427-30, ed. P. Studer, p. xviii (1913). A 
comparison with the particulars of customs for Southampton in theePRO% 
shows that Professor Studer misdated the first account, which is for the year 


1426-7. 
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in Southampton.! When they sent consignments of cloth and wool to the 
Mediterranean, they shipped them on the Venetian galleys, which from 
the reign of Richard II came to London from Bruges fairly regularly each 
year. Apart from one or two rare shipments, they ignored the carracks at 
Southampton and the Florentine and Catalan galley fleets calling at the 
south coast port.” 

The increasing participation of London merchants in the Mediterranean 
trade of Southampton was the outcome of a radical change in the route of 
the Venetian galleys in English waters. Jack Cade’s rebellion and the 
fierce anti-alien riots in the capital in 1455 and 1456 thoroughly alarmed 
the Venetian Senate for the safety of their galleys in the Thames. Thus the 
fleets tended to make Southampton their chief port in England henceforth. 
They avoided London entirely for several years at the end of the reign of 
Henry VI while the disorders of the Wars of the Roses were at their 
height.2 So London merchants sending goods to the Mediterranean were 
obliged to send their merchandise to Southampton to be loaded on the 
galleys in that port, and their return consignments from Italy came over- 
land to London with the carriers’ loads of Italian merchandise shown in the 
brokage accounts. Fortunately, a few of the most fully detailed water 
bailiffs’ accounts survive for certain years in this critical period. They show 
a great increase in the volume of merchandise shipped by freemen of 
London in Italian vessels in Southampton. In 1454-5 five London 
merchants unloaded merchandise from the Venetian galley fleet, including 
one consignment of spices for Thomas Couper, freeman of London, con- 
sisting of pepper, cloves, mace, ginger, cinnamon and frankincense which 
the royal customer valued at £268. 6s. 8d. in his corresponding ledger.* 
And another London citizen imported wax and exported cloth on Venetian 
and Genoese carracks coming to Southampton. Yet still the local merchants 
outnumbered the London freemen. Six burgesses and at least eight 
other Southampton merchants not included in the franchise shipped on 
Mediterranean vessels in the port that year, with one freeman of Win- 
chester and Robert Sturmy of Bristol. In the years immediately following 
the number of Londoners and the volume of their merchandise shipped 
through Southampton rose steeply, for these were the years when the 
Venetian galleys avoided the Thames. In 1457-8 twelve freemen of 
London shipped thirty-eight consignments, representing a far larger 
volume of merchandise than that of the local English merchants also 
shipping, and in the twelvemonth from Michaelmas 1459 to Michaelmas 
1460 fifteen London citizens shipped merchandise. Outstanding in the 
latter period was one Thomas Cooke, a prominent London draper, who 
shipped 636 bales of woad, 2 bales of grain for dyeing and 96 undyed cloths. 


* P.R.O., Alien Hosting Accounts for London and Southampton, E. 101/128/ 
39, 31. 
* P.R.O., K.R. Customs, London, E. 122/73/19, 28, etc., Southampton Port 
Epes) 1433-4, 1440-1. 
Cal. S.P. Venice, 1, nos. 298-9, 310, 323, » 352. 
*SP.R.©., K.Re Customs ie Sopra an es 
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The invasion of the southern port by London capitalists was already well 
begun. Moreover, although the Venetian galleys later returned to the 
Thames, London merchants continued to ship on other Mediterranean 
vessels in Southampton in the following reigns, and the volume of their 
merchandise was still large compared to that of the local merchants. For 
example, ten London freemen shipped consignments including 1715 bales 
of woad and nearly 600 undyed cloths in part of a detailed water bailiffs’ 
account covering the 2} months from Michaelmas to 12 December 1470.! 

When English merchants began to send their own vessels into the 
Mediterranean, Southampton’s value as a convenient outport on the 
Channel coast and a collecting centre for Cotswold wool, west of England 
cloth and Cornish tin was already fully appreciated by the Londoners. 
Hence, for their own ventures to Italy and the Levant in English vessels, 
they continued to make use of Southampton as London’s outport for the 
Mediterranean trade. Few detailed port books survive for the last forty 
years of the fifteenth century, but after 1500 they became more numerous 
again. These sources show the composition and ownership of the cargoes 
of a number of vessels lading in the port for Italy and the Levant. It is 
clear that, beginning in the latter years of Edward IV, a fairly regular 
trade was maintained for nearly sixty years from Southampton to the 
Mediterranean in English vessels. 

Some of these vessels were London ships, employing Southampton as 
the capital’s outport, and the merchandise they loaded there belonged 
almost exclusively to Londoners and members of the Italian merchant 
colony in the capital, for whom English shipowners developed a consider- 
able carrying trade during the slump period in Italian shipping in the late 
fifteenth century. The earliest of these vessels whose cargo can be analysed 
in detail from surviving records is a ship called le hulke, which left Southamp- 
ton in January 1485. James Finch, freeman of London, is described as 
patron of the vessel, and the cargo she loaded at Southampton was composed 
of consignments of Italians’ merchandise and 181} short cloths, 18 pieces 
of lead, 60 hides, 530 pokes and 52 sacks of wool shipped in the names of 
nine freemen of London. Three more London vessels are found in the 
surviving section of a local port book for 1499-1500. They were The Elyn 
of London, The Thomas of London and another unnamed vessel belonging to 
Edward Bampton, freeman of London. Another account for 1504-5 shows 
the Ermytage lading in March for Italy. Her cargo was composed of wool, 
tin, pewter vessels and cloth belonging to Italian merchants and 492 pokes 
of wool, 2 bales 6 balets of cloth, 7 bales of calf skins and 2 barrels of pewter 
vessels belonging to six London freemen. In the same year the King’s ship 
called the Sovereign, hired out to merchants for a Mediterranean voyage, 
left Southampton with more Italians’ merchandise and 469 pokes of wool, 
16 bales and 7 fardels of various cloths, 1 barrel of pewter vessels, 2 barrels 
of tin in rods, 327 dozen calf skins and 555 tanned hides belonging to 
fourteen freemen of London. This was the bulk of the denizen cargo. 


1 Southampton Port Books, 1454-5, 1457-8, 1459-60, 1470-1 (incomplete 
liber alienigenus). 
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Shipments by other English merchants, .including three burgesses of 
Southampton, were small by comparison. Nor was this the only voyage of 
this type made by the Sovereign from Southampton, for she left Southampton 
in 1493-4 with 115 sacks of wool belonging to William Martyn, Thomas 
Wyndout, Christopher Hawes, William Herriot and Peter Joyce, citizens 
of London and again in March 1497 with 242 more sacks belonging to 
Wyndout, Hawes, Herriot and Hugh Clopton, junior, also a London 
citizen.! 

Other ships leaving Southampton for the Mediterranean were local 
ships, for its merchants made a determined effort to gain a share in this 
still lucrative trade when they saw the galleys and carracks of Italy dis- 
appearing from their port. Sometimes the cargoes of the local vessels were 
composed entirely of the goods of Southampton merchants and a group of 
Italian agents still living in the port. The Charity and The Julian, arriving 
back from the Mediterranean in December 1504, for example, were 
skippered by local men and unloaded large cargoes composed entirely of 
local merchants’ goods. But in other local vessels the Londoners’ consign- 
ments were very prominent, overshadowing those of the local traders. 
A good example is the Margaret, a Southampton ship skippered by John 
Clark of that town, which went out to the Mediterranean in 1505 witha 
cargo of Italians’ goods and over 200 pokes of wool, 2 bales 18 fardels of cloth 
and 2 bales of calf skins belonging to twelve freemen of London. Although 
it was a local vessel, the share of local merchants was small in comparison. 
Six Southampton burgesses shipped 3 bales 15 fardels of cloth, and three 
merchants of Salisbury and Odiham loaded further consignments of 
cloth and tin in rods.?, Moreover, when Spanish vessels, increasingly 
penetrating the Italian trade, called at Southampton to pick up cargoes 
for Italy, the usual overwhelming predominance of the London merchants’ 
goods in the English cargoes taken on board is clearly seen. 

Thirty years later the position remained unchanged. From about 1530, 
or even earlier, ships leaving Southampton for Italy and the Levant seem 
to have travelled in convoy, a little fleet of four to seven ships leaving 
altogether once a year. Doubtless the activities of the Turkish galleys in 
the Mediterranean account for this practice, for now voyages would entail 
far more risks than the Sovereign and other vessels had encountered in the 
reign of Henry VII. A well-kept port book for 1534-5 shows two London 
ships, one Southampton ship and a Spanish vessel, the Casa Nova, leaving 
in July for the Mediterranean. For purposes of customs rating the bailiff 
reduced all types of cloth exported to terms of short cloths, which facilitates 
comparisons. He shows that fifteen freemen of London took out 472 short 
cloths and 145 tanned hides, and one Sir William Weston, whom he 
describes variously as freeman of London and freeman of the Order of 
St John of Jerusalem, laded a further 170 short cloths. In comparison, six 
Southampton burgesses took out 376 short cloths and 270 tanned hides 


' Southampton Port Books, 1484-5, 1499-1500 (incomplete), 1504-5; P.R.O 
L.T.R. Enrolled Customs, E. 356/23. 500 ( plete), 1504-5; P.R.O., 


2 Southampton Port Books, 1504-5. 
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in this fleet. Naturalized Italians living in Southampton and _ Italian 
agents in the dwindling London colony provided the rest of the 
cargoes. 

When the ships returned about a year later, however, they did not arrive 
together. Some, no doubt, ‘lingered in Spanish or Portuguese ports to 
trade once the Straits of Gibraltar were safely passed on the homeward 
journey. The water bailiff’s account for the following year, fortunately 
equally meticulous, shows the Casa Nova and one of the London ships 
returning in June 1536. Four burgesses of Southampton unloaded raw 
silk, soap and 234 butts of malmsey wine, and consignments of raw silk, 
grain for dyeing cloth, chamlet cloth, carpets, orpiment, currants and 
32 butts of malmsey wine came in for ten freemen of London. The same 
book shows the departure of the year’s convoy for the Mediterranean with 
six Southampton men and nineteen freemen of London shipping mer- 
chandise.! 

The brokage books of the early Tudor period show that these voyages 
caused much activity on the road between Southampton and the capital. 
Loads of carpets, cotton, raw silk and ‘grain’ dye for cloth belonging to free- 
men of London went out for the capital. When ships were taking cargoes on 
board at Southampton for a Mediterranean voyage a long stream of carters 
would be recorded in these accounts bringing cloth and ‘dyvers mer- 
chandize’ from London ‘to lade to the see’. By this time Blackwell Hall 
was the centre of the kingdom’s cloth trade, and it is worthy of note that 
the majority of carts coming from the capital brought loads of cloth. 
Pewter vessels also came down by road from London for export to Italy. 
For example, Avery Rawson, citizen of London, contracted with a London 
pewterer to make pewter vessels to the value of £60 and more, and send 
them down to Southampton to be shipped on board the Armytage, then 
lading in that port for Venice, Florence and Rome.? Loads of wool came 
rarely from the capital, however. Usually carriers from Reading or the 
Cotswold towns brought them into the town as the goods of prominent 
Cotswold wool merchants. A series of Wool House accounts in the local 
archives record both the buyers and sellers of wool, which was packed in 
Southampton by a gild of wool packers, composed exclusively of women, 
and weighed at the Wool Beam. The sellers were chiefly merchants from 
the Cotswold region. Numerous London merchants are also shown pur- 
chasing wool from merchants of Burford, Witney, Northleach and other 
Cotswold towns, which was handed over at the Wool Beam.? Southampton 
was still fulfilling her medieval role as the collecting centre for west- 
country wools going to Italy, although shipments dwindled rapidly in the 
reign of Henry VIII. Blocks of tin were likewise shipped for the Mediter- 
ranean at Southampton, having come directly by sea from Cornwall, 
where the London merchants or their representatives had already purchased 
much of it from the Cornish men. 

1 Southampton Port Books, 1534-5, 1535-6. 


2 E.C.P. Bundle 283, no. 30. 
3 Southampton Wool-house Books, 1501-2, 1509-10, 1513-14 et seq. 
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A study of the tin trade provides another striking illustration of the 
activities of merchants from the capital in Southampton and their use of it 
as London’s outport. The accounts of the water bailiff are invaluable for 
this study, since the particulars of customs for Southampton kept by the 
royal customers ignore the coastal trade entirely, although they always 
show the shipment of tin from Southampton.overseas. Therefore the arrival 
of the tin ships from Cornwall each year, the development of a regular tin 
fleet and the increasing activities of the Londoners in this trade can be 
seen only in the local port books at Southampton. 

Tin was exported overseas from Southampton principally by Italian 
merchants in the early fifteenth century. It arrived from the Cornish ports 
in small west-country vessels with other merchandise, chiefly fish, goat and 
calf skins, and slates. The first brokage books also show some tin coming 
into Southampton by road. In the first half of the century there is no 
evidence of any organized tin fleet nor of any London merchants in this 
branch of the town’s trade. It seems that the change in the route of the 
Venetian galleys may also have been responsible for the Londoners’ sudden 
appearance in the tin trade in Southampton. For at least forty years, and 
probably longer, the Venetians had been shipping tin from London each 
year, probably taken from the Cornish ports to London by water, and 
purchased by Italian merchants in the capital. The sudden appearance 
of London merchants dealing extensively in tin in Southampton practically 
coincides with the variation already noticed in the route of these galleys. 
No London freemen are shown in the water bailiff’s account for 1450-1 
among those merchants bringing tin into Southampton from Cornwall. 
In the next surviving account for 1454-5, however, the volume of tin 
brought to the town increased enormously, and six freemen of London 
brought in no less than 662 pieces. Probably they deflected the little ships 
usually taking it to London into Southampton Water, to supply their usual 
Italian clients in the Venetian galleys there. In the following years the 
amounts handled by the Londoners increased to 1075 pieces in 1457-8 
and 774 pieces in 1459-60. Local port books show the Venetian galleys 
shipped much tin to Italy in these years. For example, they exported 
680 pieces in 1459-60. Undoubtedly some of the big fluctuations in 
Southampton’s tin export noticed by Mr G. R. Lewis in The Stannaries 
can be explained by variations in the route of the Venetian galleys, perhaps 
the biggest single exporters of English tin at this time. 

There are no corresponding brokage books for these years, but un- 
doubtedly much of the tin left by road for London, since the amount 
exported from Southampton was considerably less than the amount the 
Londoners brought into the port from Cornwall. Both port and brokage 
books survive for the period Michaelmas 14.70 to Michaelmas 1471, how- 
ever, and a comparison of these accounts gives a good survey of the tin trade 
through Southampton at this time. From Michaelmas 1470 until July 
following no tin at all was brought to the town in the water bailiff’s account. 
On 18 July a boat from Looe arrived with 42 pieces of tin. Seven of these 

' G. R. Lewis, The Stannaries (1924), pp. 60-2. 
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belonged to a London citizen, but probably they were sold in Southampton, 
for no tin went to London by road in the weeks immediately following. 
On 20 August and the day following the tin fleet arrived, comprising five 
ships of Fowey and one of Plymouth. 758 pieces belonging to seven freemen 
of London were brought ashore, and much of it was sent immediately by road 
to the capital. Five carriers left for London on 21 August with 48 pieces of 
tin belonging to Thomas Goodluk; eight more carriers left the next day, and 
before the broker ended his account on 29 September a total of 454 pieces 
had left by road for the capital, all belonging to London citizens. Thomas 
Goodluk, a member of the London pewterers company, owned 243 pieces 
of this tin, and it must have represented a big capital investment. No tin 
was sent to any other place by road during these weeks, and the liber com- 
munis of the water bailiff’s account shows only 20 pieces going out in a boat 
of Poole. This was the property of an Exeter merchant, not a Londoner. 
But since the corresponding section of the liber alienigenus for this period 
has disappeared, it is impossible to know how much was shipped on 
Mediterranean vessels during this time.! 

After the erection of a staple of metals at Southampton in 1492 all of the 
West Country tin for export came to this port for a time. Again there was 
an enormous increase in the amount of tin coming into Southampton, and 
also in the number of merchants participating in the trade. A detailed 
port book for 1494-5 shows eleven freemen of London bringing in 407 
pieces, and other merchants, including some Southampton men, a total of 
1008 pieces. Many Cornish names appear among these merchants—James 
Erisy, Luke Vyvyan, Thomas and John Tregyan, John Roscarrack, 
Alexander Rowse—these are certainly Cornishmen. Much tin was ex- 
ported. In 1492-3, for example, Venetian merchants took 1536 pieces, 
with barrels of tin in rods and pewter vessels, all valued at £3992. 16s. 8d., 
from the port, although this appears to have been a rather exceptionally 
high figure for the Italian export in any one year.? The London merchants 
sold some of their tin to Southampton men. For example, four local 
merchants were involved in a lawsuit in the reign of Henry VII over 
52 pieces of Cornish tin, valued at £434, which they purchased from 
a London citizen.? But much tin still went overland to London, and 
Cornish merchants also appear in the brokage books at this time sending 
their pieces to the capital by road. 

The tin trade through Southampton was highly organized. When the 
London merchants first appeared there was no regular tin fleet. In 1454-5 
three ships of Fowey arrived at different times with tin. But soon a regular 
tin fleet was organized. On 12 January 1458 seven vessels whose cargoes 
were composed entirely of tin arrived together, and they were the only 
ships to bring tin to the port this year. The port books sometimes show a 
stray Cornish boat in Southampton Water bringing some pieces belonging 


1 The Port Books of Southampton for the Reign of Edward IV, ed. D. B. Quinn and 
A. A. Ruddock (1937); MSS. Brokage Book, 1470-1. 

2 P.R.O., L.T.R. Enrolled Customs, E. 356/23. 
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to Cornish men, but all the London merchants’ blocks usually arrived in 
the one fleet. Occasionally even two fleets arrived in one year. ‘Hyt hathe 
byn vsed and Accustomyd of longe tyme’, four London merchants affirmed 
in Chancery in the early sixteenth century, for merchants to go to Cornwall 
to buy tin, and to bring it to Southampton ‘in suche Shippe and Shippes 
as shalbe assygned and appoynted vnto the sayd Marchauntes by the 
Receyvor of Cornwayll for the tyme beyng or his deputy’. When the fleet 
arrived at Southampton the tin was brought ashore and placed in the ‘Tin 
House, in the charge of the mayor and the deputy of the Receiver of 
Cornwall. No merchant could take his tin elsewhere while it remained in 
the town.! As the reign of Henry VIII proceeded the share of the London 
merchants in the tin trade increased in comparison with the share of the 
other merchants. The first detailed figures available for this reign, for the 
year 1523-4, show London merchants bringing 1130 pieces of tin into the 
town, and all the other merchants in this trade only 643 pieces. In 1530 
the Londoners accounted for 613 pieces and the rest for 835 pieces.?_ No 
further accounts showing the various merchants in detail are available for 
this reign, but it seems clear that the proportion of the trade in the hands 
of the London men had much increased. 

This increasing penetration of Southampton’s trade by merchants from 
the capital is clearly shown in other branches of the town’s commerce in 
the same period. A study of the Gascony wine trade of Southampton and 
the effect of the loss of Bordeaux on this commerce by Miss M. K. James 
shows that the great majority of English importers engaged in this trade 
in the first half of the fifteenth century were Southampton men, with a few 
of the leading merchants of Winchester, Salisbury, Bristol and London 
joining in. The loss of Gascony to the English crown seriously interrupted 
the trade for some years, and when it revived again the situation was 
greatly changed. In the latter years of the reign of Edward IV the majority 
of ventures from Southampton to Gascony were in the hands of London 
merchants. ‘Denizen enterprise reflected the activity of London rather 
than Southampton merchants’, concludes Miss James.2 Moreover, this 
did not exhaust their interest in the trade of the south coast port. Some 
merchants from the capital joined in the trade to Brittany, which increased 
enormously in the middle years of the reign of Henry VIII. They imported 
vitry, oléron, poldavis and rumbelo canvas and sailcloth through Southamp- 
ton, taking it on to London by road. A few prominent London merchants 
even participated in the trade from Southampton to the Spanish ports. 

Some citizens of London came to live in Southampton in the early 
Tudor period, when numerous London vessels seem to have been based 
on the southern port. Richard Wootton, owner of the Rossimus, a vessel 
which made a number of voyages to the Mediterranean from Southampton, 
appears as a freeman of London in the first folios of the 1494-5 port book. 


1 E.C.P. Bundle 770, no. 9. 

* Southampton Port Books, 1523-4, 1530-1. 

* M.K. James, “The Gascon Wine Trade of Southampton during the Reigns 
of Henry VI and Edward IV’. Unpublished thesis, St Hugh’s College, Oxford. 
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The last of these entries, however, shows this crossed out, and henceforth 
he is described as a burgess of the town. The book of burgess admissions 
shows he was made a burgess this year by free gift of the mayor, without 
paying any fee.’ Francis Baudwyn, son of a prominent local merchant, 
had been apprenticed to a London draper in 1493 and himself became a 
citizen and draper of London. Yet he, too, was admitted into the franchise 
at Southampton in 1508 without paying any fee, ‘ because the said ffraunces 
did promise hymselfe to inhabite wtin the towne’. Apparently he did so, 
for later bailiffs describe him as a burgess of the town, and in his will 
a bequest to Holy Rood Church in Southampton for his forgotten tithes 
and offerings seems to indicate residence in this parish, although in the 
same document he still calls himself a citizen and draper of London.? John 
Pasmer, citizen and merchant taylor of London, also took up residence in 
Southampton, and in his will left numerous legacies to people in the latter 
town.? Miles Brown, a London vintner, was living in Southampton early 
in the reign of Henry VIII, probably drawn there by the Londoners’ 
interest in the wine trade of the port.* 

The activities of London merchants in Southampton brought about a 
great increase in the trade of this port in the early Tudor period. While 
the annual totals of the royal custom dues cannot be regarded as a reliable 
guide to the actual volume of trade, they are still the best source available 
for a comparison of the town’s commerce at various different periods. 
They prove conclusively that the apogee of trading activities in the town 
was not attained at the end of the reign of Henry VI, when its Mediter- 
ranean trade was at its zenith, but in the latter years of Henry VII’s reign, 
when the Florentine and Catalan galleys and Genoese carracks had already 
disappeared and the London merchants, not the Italians, were the chief 
single body of traders in the port. For example, the yearly average 
collected in royal custom dues between the years 1453 and 1459, when the 
Mediterranean trade was at its peak in Southampton, was £4533. 125. 43d. 
In the reign of Henry VII, however, beginning with an average annual 
total of £5450. 75. od. for the first five years of the reign, the averages rose 
to £8579. 18s. od. for the years 1490-5, and £10,342. os. od. for the years 
1504-9.° The great expansion in trade with Spain and the early Southamp- 
ton voyages to the Mediterranean explain a certain amount of this increase 
in the customs, but the greater part was the result of the London merchants’ 
participation in the trade of the port. 

This can best be seen in a comparison between the general trend of the 
royal customs totals and that shown in the available totals for local customs 
collected by the water bailiff in the port each year. It is impossible to 
compile a complete list of the latter, but a page of annual totals entered in 

1 Southampton Port Books, 1494-5; Book of Oaths and Burgesses Admissions, 
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a Book of Remembrance when the town was petitioning for a reduction in 
the fee farm in the sixteenth century, gives a list of the highest totals attained 
in the previous hundred years.! The peak was reached in 1459-60, 
amounting to £395. 19s. ofd. Totals for the following reign collected from 
surviving port books seem to indicate a decline in the sums collected, 
doubtless due to the end of the Florentine and Genoese shipping. The 
increase of the Spanish trade and the development of voyages of local 
shipping to the Mediterranean with a valuable carrying trade in Italians’ 
merchandise brought about another rise in the totals surviving for the 
reign of Henry VII. But whereas the royal customs have by this time more 
than doubled their totals in the last years of Henry VI, the local customs 
figures for the reign of Henry VII never again attain the highest level 
recorded in the mid-fifteenth century; the maximum figure was £366. gs. 6d. 
for the year 1507-8. This striking variation in the general trends of the 
central and local customs is very important, since it provides the best 
illustration of the large share the Londoners must have had in Southamp- 
ton’s trade. Their share would be shown in the royal customs, which were 
levied indiscriminately on all merchants trading in the port, but it would 
not appear in the local customs, since freemen of London were exempt 
from these dues in Southampton. Hence the failure of the local customs 
totals to rise in proportion to the great increase in the royal customs. 
Commercial activity was greater than it had ever been in the fifteenth 
century at the zenith of the town’s trade with Italy, but roughly half of it 
was in the hands of the London merchants, now the most important single 
body of traders in the port, as the detailed accounts of certain water bailiffs 
clearly show. 

This activity continued during the early years of the reign of Henry VIII, 
and contemporary evidence shows that outwardly the port appeared 
thriving and prosperous. But the extent to which the Londoners were 
dominating the chief branches of trade at the expense of the local merchants 
was sapping the financial stability and vitality of Southampton to an 
alarming degree. The shrill cries of impending insolvency sent up by the 
mayor and aldermen at a time when the volume of trade was greater than 
it had ever been in the fifteenth century were not merely hopeful attempts 
to obtain a reduction in the fee farm from credulous monarchs, as some 
local historians have suggested. In spite of the great activity in the port, 
Southampton was heading rapidly toward insolvency in the reign of 
Henry VIII. Soon even its apparent commercial prosperity was to dis- 
appear. After dominating the most lucrative branches of the town’s trade, 
the London merchants ceased to make use of Southampton as the capital’s 
outport, and departing, drew these trades after them to the Thames. 

During the early Tudor period Southampton was still fulfilling her 
medieval function as London’s outport. The Londoners had simply 
replaced the Italians as the chief group of merchants on the overland 
route between the two cities. As the reign of Henry VIII proceeded, 
however, the metropolis had less need of an outport on the Channel coast. 

" MSS. Book of Remembrance, 1488-1597. 
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Improvements in shipbuilding and big changes in the rigging of ships 
made the navigation around the North Foreland and the approaches to 
the Thames a far less arduous undertaking than it had been in the fifteenth 
century. The organization of a gild of experienced pilots, the Trinity 
House at Deptford Strand, made for far safer navigation up the Thames. 
Moreover, Southampton lost much of her former value as a collecting 
centre for English exports to southern Europe. The export of wool was 
dwindling. The development of Blackwell Hall as the leading cloth market 
in England, even tapping the Hampshire hinterland for its supplies, robbed 
the town of much of her former importance in the cloth trade with Italy 
and Spain. 

Increasing numbers of vessels now sailed past the Isle of Wight and came 
to anchor in the Thames instead of Southampton Water. The effects were 
evident in the royal customs totals at the end of the reign of Henry VIII. 
The average figure for the years 1535-40 was £2033. os. o4d. For the next 
five years it sunk to £662. 19s. 34d.! The water bailiffs’ accounts show how 
this was brought about. The tin trade suffered a sudden and catastrophic 
decline. In 1530~1 twelve ships brought 1448 pieces of tin into Southampton. 
The next surviving port books show 73 pieces brought in for 1534-5 and 
114 for 1535-6. All of this now came in odd boats from Cornwall at various 
dates, often among other merchandise, just as it had done in the early 
fifteenth century before the Londoners entered the trade in Southampton. 
Perturbed by its loss, the townsmen sought to find a remedy. An entry 
in the Burgesses Admission Book in 1538 shows the admission of one 
John Caplen into the franchise by free gift of the mayor 


w'oute any fyne for that he is the seruante of Wemonde Carewe knyght Receyvor 
of Cornwall by whose procurement and helpe the tynne whiche nowe is wtholden 
from the towne may be brought againe unto the same towne as in tymes past it 
hathe ben. 


But it was in vain. The tin fleet had gone, and although it cannot be traced 
in the London particulars of customs, since they do not show the coastal 
trade, it was almost certainly diverted to the Thames, in view of the 
increasing grip of the London pewterers on the Cornish tin output. 
Italian and Ragusan wine ships also forsook their former headquarters 
and passed on to the Thames. Mary attempted to check Southampton’s 
decay by granting it a monopoly of the sweet wine import into England, 
but all attempts failed to force this trade back into the south coast port. 
Strong protests from the Venetian ambassador secured permission for 
a number of wine ships to unload in London from time to time, and in 
Elizabeth’s reign the mayor agreed to accept a composition fee for every 
vessel unloading sweet wine elsewhere in violation of its monopoly.’ 
Finally, even the trade with Spain came under the control of the Londoners, 
especially after the creation of the Spanish Company in 1577. An account 


1 P.R.O., L.T.R. Enrolled Customs, E. 356/24. 
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of the state of the town, written in 1582, shows the townsfolk were at last 
realizing the injurious effects of London’s expansion on the port. They 
complained : 


The Companies of Muscovia of Andwerpe and of Spaine have shott o* townes- 
men out of all those Contries excepted a fewe which be free in Spayne, which yet 
go thither but by lymitation of the Governers and are restrayned and inlarged 
at their pleasures: and theirfore can not make their gaine as in their auncient 
freedome.! 


But it was too late to retrieve the situation, and Leicester, writing to 
Walsingham in 1587, described Southampton as one of the decayed ports 
of the realm.? 

A final indication of the harmful effects of the growth of London upon 
Southampton is seen in the increasing tendency among the leading towns- 
men to migrate to the capital. Already in the fifteenth century the pull of 
London was being felt by prosperous merchants. A fortunate marriage 
with a widow of a wealthy London citizen drew John Payne, one of the 
leading merchants in Southampton, to the capital in the middle of the 
fifteenth century.? Robert Bluet, mayor in 1471, was described as grocer 
of London and merchant of Southampton in 1479 and John Walker, 
mayor in 1473, was described likewise in a pardon issued a few years 
later.4 In the sixteenth century, however, the pull of the capital was felt 
more insistently, and in 1530, petitioning Henry VIII, the townsmen drew 
his attention to this state of affairs, lamenting: 


many Persons that wer lyke to have growne to greate Substaunce have departed 
and forsakyn your said Towne, and moo be in purpose and mynde shortly too 
departe from the same.® 


The tide of migration was strong among the more ambitious townsmen, and 
it set toward London. Nor was it only felt among the sons of Southampton 
burgesses. The young men from the neighbouring ports and towns in 
Hampshire, the Isle of Wight and the Channel Islands, whence the town 
had always drawn a certain proportion of its leading burgesses, no longer 
found opportunities to satisfy their restless ambition in the decaying port, 
and having lived there for a while, moved on again to London. 

A few examples illustrate the general trend. John Huttoft, only son of 
one of the leading promoters of local voyages to the Mediterranean, left 
for London when he was appointed a clerk of the signet in 1539 through 
the agency of Thomas Cromwell, becoming secretary to Anne of Cleves in 
the following year. Although disappointed in his hopes of a career at the 
Court, he seldom appeared in Southampton after this time. His brother- 
in-law, Edmund Cockerell, a Guernsey man whose name also appears on 
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the list of Southampton burgesses, had already preceded him to London.! 
Thomas Fasshion came from the Channel Islands, lived in Southampton 
for over twenty years and was mayor in 1545, yet he was living in a house, 
the Kings Arms, in Cheapside, and left it with all its furnishings to his wife 
when he died in 1558.2 Giles Hasbert, a beer-brewer from Calais, lived 
over twenty years in Southampton and was made a burgess, yet he too 
moved on to London in 1548.3 And shipmasters and mariners, relating 
their stories in the High Court of Admiralty, show a similar tendency 
among the seafaring population of the decaying port. Martin Vndye, 
Philip Vyller, William Meadows and Nicholas Windall, mariners, and 
John Hylly, shipmaster, all born and bred in Southampton, moved up to 
Thameside before the age of thirty in search of ships. These people, and 
others, in their lawsuits and testaments, left their migrations on record. 
There must have been many others who did not, for the tendency con- 
tinued until in the following century the town offices could scarcely be 
filled for lack of burgesses.5 

The Puritan bigot of Elizabeth’s reign might attribute the decay of 
Southampton to the ungodliness of his fellow-townsmen, lamenting ‘In 
relligion we are cold, to god we be unthankefull, to his word we yeeld no 
obedience’.® The historian must seek other causes and the conclusion is 
inevitable. The growth of London had sapped the trade and population 
of the southern port and the loss of her role as London’s outport brought 
catastrophic commercial decline. Unable to furnish her required quota of 
ships and seamen to meet the Armada, the port sunk into a moribund 
condition until the coming of the railways in the nineteenth century once 
again opened up her former role as London’s outport. 


Birkbeck College, London 
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TREASURE AND TRADE BALANCES: 
THE MERCANTILIST PROBLEM 


By CHARLES WILSON 


I 


some thirteen years ago,! he felt bound to conclude that the 

Classical School of economists had been unfair to those writers 
who for 200 years had seen ‘a peculiar advantage’ to their nations in 
a favourable balance of trade. ‘...we, the faculty of economists’, he 
wrote, ‘prove to have been guilty of presumptuous error in treating as 
a puerile obsession what for centuries has been a prime object of practical 
statecraft.’? His argument, put briefly, ran as follows. The only practical 
inducement to investment (and therefore to the fuller exploitation of the 
economic resources of the nation) in the period in question was a reduced 
rate of interest. That, in turn, depended on increasing the quantity of 
precious metals-in a particular country, which in turn depended on a 
favourable balance of trade. Lord Keynes was, of course, primarily 
interested in his inquiries in the relationship between state policy and 
employment. What he examined was an important aspect of mercantilist 
thought, though it is doubtful whether it was the most immediate one to 
those who wrote on these matters in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies.. Rereading the works of the mercantilists, one cannot avoid an 
uneasy feeling that employment was seen as a means to increasing bullion 
supplies rather than vice versa. 

At the same time, others were working on the broader aspects of mer- 
cantilism in greater detail. Professor Heckscher’s work had appeared in 
English translation a year or so earlier, and had done much to modify the 
older view that mercantilist arguments were based—as Lord Keynes put 
it—‘from start to finish, on an intellectual confusion’.? On the particular 
aspect of mercantilism with which this note is concerned, and which is 
generally agreed to be of central importance to the whole argument—the 
importance of precious metals—Professor Heckscher was less satisfied than 
Lord Keynes with mercantilist logic. In particular he pointed out that 
little interest was shown in contemporary literature in the practical use of 
the precious metals, ‘i.e. with regard to their final export’. It is the object 
of this note to suggest that nevertheless there were indispensable practical 


W HEN the late Lord Keynes came to write his Notes on Mercantilism 
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uses to which precious metals were put in international trade in the 
mercantilist period, that these uses were sufficiently well known to practical 
men of trade and government, that they were more or less taken for 
granted, and that they do in fact form an assumption, largely unspoken 
and far from clearly stated, in much contemporary discussion. As Professor 
Clark has remarked,! ‘the explanation of the mercantilist attitude seems 
to lie in the commercial conditions of the time, and especially in the needs 
of traders for capital in a solid and ponderable form’. This argument can 
be reinforced by reference to such figures and facts as are available con- 
cerning the structure and composition of Britain’s overseas trade in the 
period. We have been warned, and rightly so, of the inadequacies of the 
so-called ‘statistics’ of trade and the warnings must be heeded.? Neverthe- 
less, on certain points relevant to this inquiry, the evidence is so unanimous 
and the margins so wide that certain basic facts can perhaps be established. 
We may take Thomas Mun as the starting-point in the inquiry. Chapter rv 
of England’s Treasure by Foreign Trade’ is entitled ‘The Exportation of our 
Moneys in Trade of Merchandize is a means to encrease our Treasure’. One 
of the two prime examples he quotes is the East Indies trade and the facts are 
too well known to call for more than a brief recitation. The nature of this 
trade was such that the vent of available exports was insufficient to pay for 
the quantity of goods available for return. Export of goods therefore must 
be supplemented by export of bullion, and the answer to criticism of the 
policy was that re-export brought in more bullion than was needed for the 
initial process of ‘lubrication’.* What has received less notice is Mun’s 
inclusion in the same paragraph of a similar case from the Eastland trade. 
‘For I suppose’, he writes, ‘that 100,000 J. being sent in our Shipping to 
the East Countreys, will buy there one hundred thousand quarters of wheat 
clear aboard the Ships, which being after brought into England and housed, 
to export the same at the best time for rent thereof in Spain or Italy, it 
cannot yield less in those ports than two hundred thousand pounds to 
make the Merchant but a saver, yet by this reckning wee see the Kingdom 
hath doubled that Treasure.* 

We need not take Mun’s word alone in this matter. The difficulties of 
the Baltic trade were notorious to all seventeenth-century traders. They 
were especially acute for the English who, whether they were trading to 
the Arctic or to the tropics, to civilized or to primitive communities, had 
virtually only one great export commodity to offer—cloth. Even the Dutch 
had the same problem of balancing their own trade to the Baltic. ‘Their 
control of the North Sea fisheries, their grip on the Biscay salt trade and 
their range of colonial commodities might well have seemed to give them 
the key to world trade, but it was still difficult to find trading cargoes 
sufficient to pay for their Baltic purchases—largely grain and timber—and 
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there is little doubt that the Baltic was the drain down which disappeared 
much of the American silver which Spain mortgaged to Amsterdam for 
Dutch imports. The ultimate destination of much of the contents of the 
Silver Fleets was the Sound.! Dutch dollars were a familiar currency in the 
Scandinavian and Baltic areas and ‘very much esteemed’.? At the time 
Mun was writing, there was probably much to be said for the contention 
implied in his example that bullion export to the Baltic could be justified 
along the same lines as bullion export to the East Indies—as a sprat to 
catch a mackerel. But there was an awkward catch in the argument. The 
Baltic trade was not a smooth or regular business. Baltic imports—grains, 
timber, iron and copper—were apt to be matters of emergency. It was 
an old story. Dearth was one problem. ‘...if we should have great 
scarcity of corn within the realm....Then our commodities were in a 
notable scarcity to counter-value it...’, wrote the author of the Doscourse 
of the Commonweal. The reference can scarcely be to anything but imports 
from the Baltic, and under these conditions, re-export to recoup losses of 
bullion was, in the nature of things, out of the question. There was the 
other emergency—war. From the sixteenth to the nineteenth century, the 
demands of the Navy might call for imports of timber for purely home 
consumption: and from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century import of 
Swedish iron for ordnance was a familiar necessity. The query of the 
Discourse must have been repeated by a long line of succeeding generations 
of men concerned with matters of national defence. ‘...if both war and 
dearth should come together. ..how should we do? Surely we should be 
in a very hard case, and much in danger of strangers.’ 

Now by the time Mun’s work was printed in 1664° (almost certainly as 
part of the deliberate propaganda campaign against the Dutch which 
preceded the outbreak of war in 1665) some changes had overtaken the 
Baltic trade. Dearth was less a danger, war a greater one. With the agri- 
cultural expansion, grain imports were less likely, but the imports of timber 
and naval stores had become a vital necessity. From Danzig, Riga and 
Memel came the bulk of the naval timber and masts—oak and fir. From 
St Petersburg came fir, from Stettin oak. Norway contributed spruce spars 
and fir timber, while mast fleets came regularly from Gothenburg.* These 
were the main areas, and in the ports the ‘factories’ or ‘colleges’ of British 
agents fought for commercial supremacy with their Dutch rivals. The 
strategic importance of the Baltic trade was unquestioned: control of the 
Baltic—dominium Maris Baltici—was a prime issue in the Dutch wars. The 
standing danger was that Denmark and the control of the Danish Sound 
would pass to the Dutch. ‘If they can shut us out of the Baltic Sea, and 
make themselves masters of that, where is your trade? Where are the 
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materials to preserve your shipping? Where will you be able to challenge 
any right by sea or justify yourselves against a foreign invasion on your 
own soil?’ Cromwell’s questions to Parliament in 1659 were not mere 
rhetoric: they were founded on a shrewd appreciation of a very dangerous 
strategic situation. Mr Albion has shown the perils which followed from 
the interruptions of the Baltic supply line in the seventeenth century,! and 
the anxiety with which Pepys at the Admiralty followed the fortunes of the 
Gothenburg fleet during the Second Anglo-Dutch War. 

This situation helps to explain the strenuous but largely unsuccessful 
efforts to provide an alternative source of supply of timber from the North 
American colonies. The policy of obtaining pitch and tar from North 
America was apparently somewhat more successful.2 But the Baltic 
remained the Achilles heel of British strategy, the one area where a trade 
vital to British defence was wide open to foreign attack. With the shift of 
the principal menace from the Low Countries to France, the danger 
abated somewhat, and all through the eighteenth century the Navy drew 
an ever increasing supply of naval materials from the Baltic.3 

The strategic disadvantage of the Baltic situation should not be allowed, 
however, to obscure the peculiar economic difficulties of trade in the Baltic 
area. Mun’s argument about re-export wore thin when the Baltic trade 
came to consist almost solely of naval materials. Observers were not 
lacking to pour disapproval on a branch of trade where imports regularly 
exceeded exports. In his Trade and Navigation England Considered Gee wrote: 


Norway and Denmark take from England guineas, crown pieces and bullion, 
a little tobacco, and a few coarse woolens of small value. 

England takes from Norway and Denmark vast quantities of deal boards, 
timber, spars and iron; we pay them a very great balance which is greatly 
increased by the late establishment of ships in the navigation and freight of their 
timber.* 


When an inquiry was ordered into the Accounts of the Inspector-General 
of Imports and Exports, the situation was hardly reassuring. On the basis 
of the years 1696-9, the entire Baltic area was found to figure in the list of 
trades where the value of imports normally exceeded exports. Denmark 
and Norway showed deficits of £93,637; the East Country a deficit of 
£149,940; Russia £176,373; Sweden £506,677.° Culliford, the Inspector- 
General, himself pointed out that ‘Upon the several trades of Sweden, 
Denmark and Norway, East Country and Russia, the excess is very much 
on the importation side (which is a demonstration these trades are less 
profitable to us) and the same may reasonably be supposed to arise from 
their clandestine carrying away of our milled money instead of our manu- 
factures.’ (The export of bullion was of course taken for granted.) The 
trouble was accentuated, as Gee pointed out, by the fact that a great deal 

1 Ibid. ch.v. . ; : 

2 See the ‘Essay’ attributed to Oxenford in Clark, Guide to English Commercial 


Statistics, p. 131. 
3 Albion, op. cit. p. 160. 4 Ibid. p. 159. 
5 House of Lords MSS. (n.s.), Iv, 430-6, 455-7- 
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of the trade was carried in foreign bottoms. In the Norwegian trade, for 
example, ‘from Michaelmas 1691 to Michaelmas 1696, there were entered 
on the Customs House at London 1070 foreign ships from those parts and 
but thirty-nine English’.!. The drain resulting from payments for these 
freight charges to foreign shipowners was clearly recognized from the time 
of the Navigation Acts onwards. 

The result of these disturbing revelations was a recommendation by the 
Board of Trade that England should be rendered less dependent on the 
Baltic by turning to Ireland and New England, but the solution was not 
easy; throughout the eighteenth century, the visible adverse balance of 
trade with the Baltic remained an intractable problem, and when Oxenford 
came to write his Essay in 1723 he stated that in the reign of Charles II ‘as 
well as ever since, we paid a considerable balance to our sugar and tobacco 
plantations, to Denmark and Sweden, Russia and the East Country...’ 
and went on to inquire pertinently ‘...and from what country then were 
we repaid these several ballances?”? 

The mercantilist argument did not rest only on the peculiar charac- 
teristics of these ‘difficult’ trades. It was also rooted in the views of indi- 
vidual merchants about the requirements of their business. Trading capital 
in money was regarded as an indispensable link in the exchange of goods. 
The bill of exchange, even in the limited uses permitted by the circum- 
stances of international trade, was conceived as a substitute for coin rather 
than as a clearing mechanism. For a long time merchants held coined 
money in higher esteem than pieces of paper which might be (and were) 
subject to abuse by unsound speculation. In the age of ‘Leviathan’ it was 
not unnatural that the analogy should be carried into the whole sphere of 
political economy.? There seemed to be no more reason to dispute the fact 
that a state with bullion reserves was better off than one without than there 
was to dispute the fact that a man with a sovereign in his pocket was better 
off than a man without. 

This examination seems to suggest that throughout the period commonly 
described as ‘mercantilist’ there were two main branches of trade—the 
East Indies and the Baltic—where bullion export was a permanent, though 
an unpleasant necessity. (There were others such as the Irish, Turkey, 
Italian and some of the Plantation trades where the argument applied, 
though with less force.) In the first area the trade was defended on the 
grounds of its ultimate greater profitability through re-export. But the 
Baltic trade could be defended on no such principle. The defence had to 
be conducted on the ground of sheer hard strategic necessity. Now given 
the basic assumption of the mercantilists—and it remained substantially 
unchallenged from at any rate the time of Mun to the time of Oxenford 
(roughly a century)—that a visible trade deficit could only be covered by 
an export of coin or bullion, certain conclusions followed as a matter of 
course. Overseas trade divided into two types: those in which exports 

1 Quoted by Albion, op. cit. p. 159. 

2 Clark, Guide, p. 122. 

* Christensen, op. cit. pp. 399-400. See also Heckscher, op. cit. u, aig. 
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exceeded imports and those in which imports exceeded exports. Clearly 
the former had to carry the latter. It was therefore necessary to increase 
to the maximum the yield of precious metal which could be squeezed from 
the favourable trades in order to provide the bullion or coin necessary to 
finance the unfavourable. In the Eastern trade the need was for a flow of 
cash to bridge the gap between purchase and sale—a kind of working 
capital: in the Baltic, it was to provide cash for purchases without which 
national security was imperilled. And evidently the necessity was held to 
excuse the unpalatable fact that the transaction was, from any short term 
or purely economic point of view, a dead loss. Fortunately for the imperial 
future, the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries did not believe in purely 
economic points of view. 

Given this natural anxiety about trade in those areas which to-day 
would no doubt be designated as ‘hard currency’ areas, the line of argu- 
ment which followed was a fairly obvious one. Mun had outlined it, in 
1702 Brewster was still enlarging on it, and when Oxenford reviewed the 
position in retrospect he concluded that in the reign of Charles II the 
nation had lived beyond its means. ‘It was the unrestrained liberty in that 
reign of everyone to consume foreign as well as Empire manufactures which 
prevented any ballance comeing to England.’ Indeed, it was clear to him 
that the bullion necessary to finance the ‘hard currency’ areas trade must 
have been borrowed from strangers (which can only mean the Dutch). All 
this has a familar ring. Ifthe Baltic and other deficits were an unavoidable 
necessity, could unnecessary imports from other areas be reduced? Were, 
for example, wine, or gold and silver lace, really necessary to the national 
well-being? What could be done to improve the state of Ireland’s trade 
and the deplorable idleness of that nation? Finally, and in general, how 
could exports which earned favourable balances be increased? Such was, 
for example, Brewster’s thesis: ‘That the full employment of all Hands in 
the Nation, is the surest way and Means to bring BULLION into the 
kingdom.”! Modern as this may sound it was not the policy of full employ- 
‘ment in the modern sense so much as an intermediate stage in a policy 
which balanced social welfare in the same scales as national defence. 
Similar considerations had lain behind the seventeenth-century attempts to 
wrest control of the herring fisheries and the colonial trades from the Dutch. 
There was shrewdness as well as jealousy in Sir George Downing’s observa- 
tion that ‘The herring trade is the cause of the salt trade and the herring 
and salt trade are the causes of that country (i.e. Holland) having, in 
a manner, wholly engrossed the trade of the Baltic Sea...’. The Baltic 
countries might not be good customers for cloth: they were usually ready 


to take fish. 
II 


Always bearing the ‘hard currency’ areas in mind, the mercantilists 
turned to another aspect of the problem. The appointment of the first 
Inspector General of Imports and Exports proceeded from consideration 


1 F, Brewster, New Essays on Trade (London, 1702), p. 45. 
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of ‘the Great usefulness of Keeping a Distinct account of the Importation 
and Exportation of all Commodities into and out of this Kingdom; 
and to and from what places the same are Exported or Imported, im 
Order to make a Ballance of the Trade between this Kingdome and any other part 
of the world. . .’.1 The last phrase has been italicized because it is important 
to note that the idea of individual areas of trade with individual balances, 
favourable or unfavourable, was carefully preserved. Like their descendants 
in the 1940’s, the mercantilists had more reason than the classical econo- 
mists to know that overall trade balances are not always a satisfactory 
answer to the problem of international payments; to know that an account 
of a nation’s trade which in toto shows a favourable balance may yet contain 
within itself hard cores of individually unbalanceable trades. The solution 
to the problem lay then, as now, in the formation of a system of multilateral 
payments, but that entailed an international credit and currency structure 
which was unthinkable to seventeenth-century Englishmen. Until that 
became practicable, a store of precious metals remained the principal and 
often the only link between a series of channels of trade each of which was 
essentially bilateral. If the link was missing, imports from any area of trade 
might well be limited to an amount which could be paid for by direct 
export of commodities. 

Nor was this the only reason for looking askance at the overall trade 
figures revealed by the Inspector General’s inquiries. When Brewster came 
to examine the figures for exports and imports from Michaelmas 1697 to 
Michaelmas 1698? he found that the balance stood as follows: 


Exports £6,361,108. 10s. 7d. 
Imports £4,732,360. 55. 6d. 


The favourable balance on visible trade thus came to £1,628,748. 5s. 1d. 
and, as Brewster very reasonably observed ‘. . .if it did, this kingdom would 
be like Solomon’s, have Silver as plenty as the stones of the Street’. But he 
was not so easily deceived. The question of real (as distinct from official) 
values he ignores. He does, however, note the effects of smuggling, and, 
more important, he raises the question of foreign borrowings. Rejecting 
the notions of those who regarded Foreign Money in our Publick Funds as clear 
gain, he points out that these foreign proprietors had to receive interest on 
their money. ‘But suppose here may be’, he continues, ‘but five or six 
Millions of Foreign Money, when that and the interest is carried out of the 
kingdom, it will make a great hole in our 12 Millions.’ (His estimate of 
the money in the kingdom.) 

Brewster may have exaggerated the amount of English borrowings from 
abroad but he was quite correct in drawing attention to the facts. Through- 
out the war, the government was borrowing fairly extensively from Dutch 
lenders on the security of malt tickets, salt tallies and tallies on impositions. 
It was the beginning of the Dutch stake in the national debt, which was to 


1 Clark, Op. cit. p. 3. 
2 Brewster, op. cit. p. 29. 
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grow to considerable proportions in the course of the century.! He was 
probably right also in arguing that these borrowings brought in no bullion. 
For most of the expenditure financed in this way went on military charges 
on the Continent. Government expenditure abroad was another item 
which (just as to-day) had to be borne in mind as a debit against the visible 
trade balance. Most interesting of all, Brewster quotes Baltic purchases as 
amongst those financed by foreign borrowing. ‘We cannot think’, he 
writes, ‘that all our imports (of naval stores) especially from the Baltick, 
are on Englishmens’ Accompts.”? 

It was presumably in answer to this kind of charge that Oxenford? 
wrote the long-winded and obscure, but very important Essay towards 
Jinding the Ballance of our whole Trade Annually from Christmas 1698 to Christmas 
1719.4 That England had borrowed heavily from the Dutch he admits 
freely. The procedure was for correspondents to subscribe to ‘lotteries, 
annuities, or other publick funds’, paying by bills of exchange. In this way 
some £10 million may have been raised. The obligations outstanding for 
the war he calculates at £14 to £15 million, and he concludes that the 
difference was met by the overall favourable annual balance which worked 
out at between half a million and a million.’ Upon this balance rested one 
permanent charge—the bullion necessary to ‘lubricate’ the trade with 
‘hard currency’ areas. 

That this much was recognized is quite clear. Smuggling, freight 
charges, the cost of foreign wars, and the interest charges on money 
borrowed for those wars, made nonsense of arguments based on the so- 
called ‘statistics’ of visible trade. Other ‘invisibles’ do not appear to have 
been so clearly recognized. (It would be interesting, for example, to know 
what the cost of the upkeep of foreign embassies and Company ‘factories’ 
abroad amounted to. What, too, was the cost in bullion or foreign currency 
of the Grand Tours, of gentlemen’s purchases of objets d’art in Italy or of 
the residence of Scottish and English Nonconformist students at continental 
universities?) The balance on visible trade was in better fettle by 1700 
than it had been in the dark days of the mid-seventeenth century, when 
the value of imports was calculated to be almost twice the value of exports,® 
but the margin was throughout the eighteenth century a slender one to 
bear the burden of all these assorted charges, most of which can never be 
accurately calculated. It is not really surprising that foreign borrowing 
continued to be necessary up to the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 

All this is evidence that until well into the eighteenth century Britain’s 
financial position remained far more critical than the apparently favourable 
‘statistics’ of visible trade would seem to suggest. It was, above all, the 
demands of war finance which kept statesmen nervous and maintained 


1 Charles Wilson, Anglo-Dutch Commerce and Finance in the eighteenth century 


(Camb. Univ. Press, 1941), pp. 88-95. 

: ter, Op. cit. p. 22. 

; one Prseaes Clark’s suggestion that Oxenford was the author 
of the ‘Essay’. ae op. Cit. p. e 

a Pri in Clark, op. cit. pp. 69-134. 
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a general respect for precious metals. It remained as true in the eighteenth 
as it had been in the sixteenth century that, as the Discourse put it 
«| money is, as it were, a storehouse of any commodity you would have’.! 
Bills of exchange might grow in use, but there were many who, Cobbett- 
wise, preferred the more solid forms of purchasing power—and, on the 
whole, with good reason. 

That the broadly bilateral character did give way to some kind of 
multilateral system of trade and payments in the eighteenth century seems 
to be undeniable. Its centre was not yet London but Amsterdam. In the 
early seventeenth century trade with the Netherlands seems to have been 
regarded as labouring under some of the disadvantages later attributed to 
the trade with the Baltic. That at any rate was the opinion in 1618 when 
the Privy Council was in favour of compelling Dutch merchants to employ 
their balances to buy British goods under the terms of the Statute of 
Employment. This, it was held, was the most likely means of redressing the 
scarcity of coin.? More than thirty years later the situation still remained 
unfavourable and an Amsterdam correspondent could observe: ‘...your 
expense for foreign goods is twice as much as the goods you export and this 
in a few years will drain all your stock and not leave you a penny. We have 
more English gold in Amsterdam than you have.’ That this particular 
mercantilist nightmare did not materialize may have been due to an 
increasing willingness amongst Dutch merchants after 1660 to leave their 
balances invested in London. Goldsmiths and bankers were alleged to 
have in their charge considerable quantities of Dutch money lent out to 
other merchants at from 5 to 7 %.* Here in embryo may be seen the begin- 
nings of a mechanism of international finance which in time was to relieve 
the pressure on capital in its ‘solid’ forms. For at the same time there was 
growing up at Amsterdam a highly organized system for international 
investment and acceptance credit which was no less useful to Britain than 
it was to the continental nations. For example, no exchange rate was 
quoted between London and St Petersburg until 1763: payments for 
Anglo-Russian trade were made through Dutch banks.> It was common 
knowledge that a large part of the volume of bills in circulation in Europe 
issued from Dutch merchant bankers and ran at a commission of $%. It 
would perhaps be permissible to discern the early use of this system from 
Brewster's remarks about foreign participation in Britain’s Baltic purchases. 
Britain’s direct trade with Holland normally showed a large visible favour- 
able balance, and it may well be that this was used as a basis for credit in 


' The idea is far from dead in the twentieth century. Addressing the T.U. 
Congress at Southport on 3 September 1947, Mr Ernest Bevin referred to ‘this 
balance of payments business, and to America’s failure to redistribute the Fort 
Knox gold. ‘I am quite sure’, he went on, ‘that is one of the readiest ways to 
ae Bie ars the Nae a power ot the devastated areas of the world.’ 

. Friis, erman Cockayne’s Project and the Clo 
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* Hist. MSS. Comm. Appendix to 8th Report, p. 133. 
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the unfavourable areas such as the Baltic and the Mediterranean. When 
this proved insufficient—and war expenses were apt to render it so—resort 
was had to loans at Amsterdam. The Dutch advanced credit for the 
maintenance of British forces abroad and took payment in various forms 
of government stock, most frequently in annuities. These loans, estimated 
in 1776 to account for £59 million out of a total national debt of £143 
million, represent the extent to which the British Government of the day 
was enabled by a new system of international lending to live beyond 
Britain’s own resources. Where their predecessors had been limited in their 
ambitions by the amount of hard cash they could raise, the governments 
of the period after the Glorious Revolution exploited with increasing 
success the possibilities of living beyond their income. With the borrowed 
profits from Holland’s Golden Age, Britain gambled on an imperial future, 
and gambled successfully. 

The advent of a system of international lending and credit, and of 
multilateral payments, may help to explain the lessening of anxiety about 
bullion resources in the course of the eighteenth century, though the 
anxiety was only lessened and not wholly removed.! The new machinery 
creaked continually and from time to time broke down completely—as in 
1763 and 1773.2 These periodic revelations of weakness in the credit 
mechanism may well have had the result of prolonging the life of the old 
prejudices. Certainly they died hard, and even the coming of fully con- 
vertible currencies and multilateral payments did not entirely banish them. 
As Lord Keynes observed: ‘The majority of statesmen and practical men 
in most countries, and nearly half of them even in Great Britain, the home 
of the opposite view, have remained faithful to the ancient doctrine.’ If, 
in the interval since those words were written, a high proportion of the 
dissident half have been converted, the reason must be sought in the 
disturbing tendency of international trade to revert to conditions which in 
some ways resemble those of the seventeenth rather than those of the 


nineteenth century. 


Jesus College, Cambridge 


1 I cannot entirely agree with Professor Heckscher that the need for reserves 
was of little consequence to seventeenth-century mercantilists. It is certainly 
implicit even in Oxenford’s Essay in the eighteenth century. 

2 See Wilson, op. cit. ch. vi. 

3 Keynes, op. cit. p. 333. 
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DUCTION IN GREAT BRITAIN: A 
QUANTITATIVE STUDY 
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development over a long period in quantitative terms: to help the 
economist in the construction of dynamic models; to assist the his- 
torian who is writing systematic rather than just chronological history; and 
to guide those responsible for economic policy when they are framing 
long-term plans for the economy. 
At the present time the first is the most important of these three. During 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries economists were principally con- 
cerned with developing static economic models of greater and greater 
complexity. In this task they have achieved a very large measure of success 
and the time has now come to concentrate on the construction of dynamic 
models. Much research has been done in this field in recent years,' yet it 
may be several decades before even some measure of agreement is reached 
on their form and content. In this sphere of economics a great part of the 
work has to be empirical; long, laborious investigations, country by 
country, and sector by sector of the economy are inherent in the nature 
of the task. Each fresh piece of statistical work may mean some modifica- 
tion to the models as slowly they are brought closer to a true explanation. 
Unfortunately, too, it is only recently that statistics have existed over a 
sufficient period of time for such long-term trend analysis to be possible. The 
economists and historians of a hundred years ago may well have seen the 
need for such quantitative studies but they were powerless to do anything 
about it. Even in our own day the material available is far from perfect, 
nor, in many Cases, is the period covered as long as we would wish. One 
hundred years hence greater and longer data will make possible much 
better studies. They may serve only to confirm the models we construct 
now on the basis of present information, but they may, on the other hand, 
imply the substitution of very different patterns in our secular analysis. 
Without indulging at this stage in too detailed speculation on the probable 
forms of dynamic models, two further points might be made. First, it is 
in no way suggested that we should seek to construct a single dynamic 
form which will explain all the complicated economic developments of the 
last two hundred years. On the contrary, we must assume that several 
different kinds of model will be needed, just as in static theory the model 
of perfect competition has had to be supplemented by those for the whole 
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range of imperfect conditions. Secondly, the concept of equilibrium which 
is fundamental to static models may not be applicable to dynamic ones, 
and we may find it necessary to forge new tools for use in this new field. 
Whether this be so or not, it is clear that much common spadework is still 
needed at this stage in order to deepen and widen our understanding of 
the process of industrialization. 

The second reason for long-term trend analysis could lead into those 
deep discussions of historical methodology which space forbids our entering 
here. Suffice it to say, in passing, that recent years have seen a much greater 
use of statistical time-series in historical research. Statistics in an unsys- 
tematic form have of course always been used by historians. Writers in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries used them as a means of description. 
They were used to give scale and perspective to historical work in the same 
way that spot heights are scattered on a map. But the modern trend 
analysis of long-term series is different; it is, as it were, a scalpel with which 
to lay bare the skeleton of economic or social processes. How useful it is 
depends on how much of the structure it reveals. If the whole frame- 
work was laid bare by this method it would mean that these long-term 
quantity relationships alone could, when combined, illustrate the important 
features in the historical development of the period with which they are 
concerned. However, we are not pleading for a study of the past entirely 
in quantitative terms. History cannot be written on statistics alone, the 
skeleton must be clothed. But it should be much easier to explain the 
social development of a country if we have before us the curves of the 
rise in population in each region over the long term, or the series relating 
to unemployment, real income, transport, etc. Trend analysis, then, stands 
not as an exclusive method of historical study but merely as one possible 
approach among many. 

Perhaps least developed of all so far is the third main reason for long- 
term structural analysis, that is to act as a sign-post in planning an economy. 
By planning, in this context, we mean not the imposition of detailed output 
schedules on each factory but the attempt to steer the economy in a par- 
ticular direction while plants are left under autonomous management. 
This steering might be achieved by helping selected industries to expand 
output or modernize their plant, or it might mean stimulating exports to 
help redress an adverse balance of payments and so on. In each case the 
decision on the best policy to pursue will be immeasurably helped by 
figures of past trends and probable future performance. The planner, in fact, 
lives in a world of indices—production, price, foreign trade, credit, etc., all 
of which, suitably adjusted and exterpolated, should give him the best picture 
of the present and future structure of the economy that is obtainable. The 
planner will not of course be relieved of all responsibility by such methods. 
The main object of the plan is, after all, usually to save the economy from 
the consequences of following past trends rather than to help it follow them, 
but they can give him structural information which is of great assistance. 
They are an aid to planning which, up to the present, have not been 
called upon to anything like their fullest extent. 
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With the above three aims in view an attempt was made more than ten 
years ago to analyse statistically in as much detail as possible the industrial 
output since 1700 of the oldest industrial economy in the world, Great 
Britain.! It was further intended first to complete this description of 
Britain’s development by adding to the figures on industrial output com- 
parable series for agriculture, foreign trade, credit, income, etc.; then, 
secondly, to proceed to an interpretation of the whole process of her 
economic development in this period using these figures and all other 
material already available. The outbreak of the war prevented the realiza- 
tion of these plans. The discussion in this present article is, therefore, 
confined to the only section of the research which was completed, the 
attempt at a quantitative analysis of the changes in output of British 
industry. 


GROWTH OF TOTAL INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION — 


Here the primary task is to construct a statistical measure of total in- 
dustrial output which has to be built up from figures of all the individual 
industries. Such an index will, by itself, indicate the main trends in the 
industrial sector, and should be even more useful if it could be placed side 
by side with similar series for other aspects of the economy. The techniques 
for constructing such indices of total production are always approximate, 
and the margins of error involved depend both on the method used and 
the uses to which the indices are put.? There are both theoretical difficulties 
in the treatment of individual series and practical difficulties in the 
assembling of data. Figures of output or costs of production for each 
industry over the whole period are never obtainable complete. This study 
is concerned only with physical production, e.g. tons of coal or yards of 
cloth, and does not attempt to construct an index of costs or the value of 
output. But even the physical output figures are not always available. The 
best we could achieve was an index of production covering some 50 % of 
total output in the eighteenth century and 70 % to 80 % in the nineteenth 
and twentieth. The nineteenth-century coverage is reasonably satisfactory. 
There is always the possibility in theory that the remaining 20 % of industry 
might modify our curve of growth if it could be included, but it seems highly 
unlikely. Most of this uncovered section consists of industries which furnish 
the known ones with raw materials, or are supplied by them with products 
for processing, or stand in some other fixed relation to the other 80 °%. There 
is therefore every reason to expect them to have behaved similarly to the 
mass. The 50% coverage for the eighteenth century is by no means so 
satisfactory, particularly since it involves the complete absence of statistics 
for what was at the time a very important industry—pottery. Even in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries the 80 °%/ coverage can only be achieved 
by using indirect data in a number of cases; for example flour consumption 


' Cf. W. Hoffmann, Wachstum und Wachstumsformen der englischen Industriewirt- 
schaft von 1700 bis zur Gegenwart (Jena, 1940). 

For a recent discussion, cf. C. F. Carter, W. B. Reddaway and R. Stone, 
The Measurement of Production Movements (Cambridge, 1948). 
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in the baking industry and iron and steel consumption in the machine and 
tool industry, as a measure of output. Finally, of course, any such index of 
production gives no indication of changes in quality or of the price of the 
product. This last prevents our using the information as a means of studying 
the market because we have no statistics on the relations between changes of 
output, price and demand. It is only with all these qualifications that an 
index of physical output can be used to give a picture of the growth of 
British industry. 


The construction of any index number involves the problems of the 
choice of base period and weights. The best we can hope for is that the 
main trend will be shown in relief, for whatever system we choose a certain 
amount of distortion is inevitable. In the case of our index the period to 
be covered is so long, 1700-1935, that a set of weights based on the relative 
importance of industries at any one time would hopelessly distort the 
position a century away. To minimize this, our period was divided into 
seven sections and weights appropriate to each section calculated. Thus, 
for the period 1831-60, the index is weighted according to the relative 
importance of industries in 1850. In case the year 1850 was an exceptional 
one, the 1850 weights were calculated from the trend from 1831 to 1860 
of the net value of the product in each industry. These net value figures 
were collected from employment and earnings figures and other data. The 
index calculated for each of the seven sub-periods was spliced to the next 
and a continuous series produced. 

There are no other indices of industrial output for the period as a whole 
against which the figures we obtained can be checked, but for the most 
recent past it is possible to compare our index with that of the London and 
Cambridge Economic Service which was calculated quite independently. 
The L.C.E.S. index excludes agriculture and the building industry, and 
our figures exclude only building, but aside from this difference many of 
the series for individual industries used in the two computations run almost 
parallel, e.g. paper, cotton-thread, beer, coal, iron and steel, shipbuilding. 
It is not surprising then to find a very high correlation between the two sets 
of figures. In our work we shall be mainly interested in the rate of growth 
of output as expressed by the average percentage increase per year. If we 
ignore the theoretical difficulties involved and link up the L.C.E.S. indices 
to cover the period 1923-35, the rate of growth appears as 1-8 from the 
L.C.E.S. index compared with 1-9 from our figures.! In other words they 
are very similar. 

-_ If we examine our index of total industrial output from 1700 to 1935, 
what kind of a picture does it suggest of the growth of British industry? 
First, it is clear that the expansion has been continuous; there are no major 
phases of stagnation or decrease. Secondly, the whole breaks up into three 
parts, each with a distinctive rate of growth: 1700-80, 0:9; 1781-1913, 
2°8; 1923-35, 1°9, periods which we might call early industrialization, 

1 My thanks are due to Mr A. Adams of the Department of Applied Economics, 
Cambridge University, for performing these calculations on the L.C.E.S. index. 
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advanced capitalisin, and the slowing down of growth of recent years. At 
the same time we can see the shape of the curve of growth as logistic 
rather than exponential, which is not, of course, to suggest that all growth 
curves will be of this type. ibe 

Although this index is only the beginning of such long-term quantitative 
studies we might consider for a moment how useful it is in the three 
professions we indicated above. The existence of three distinct periods with 
their very different rates of growth is obviously important in the formulation 
of dynamic models. The more intense the rate of growth, the greater must 
be the rate of increase in capital industries compared to consumer goods 
industries (to provide for the deepening and widening of capital). Savings, 
too, will need to be proportionately greater in a rapidly expanding economy. 
Thus, in the same way as static models of the trade cycle have different 
characteristics for periods of boom and slump, the dynamic model of an 
expanding economy must have different features for periods of increasing 
and diminishing rates of growth. 

As well as helping in the construction of dynamic models, this index 
should also assist historians of this period. The way in which industrial 
production has varied does indicate certain historical dividing lines which 
give coherence and integration to the general picture. The rate of growth 
of output is, after all, a symptom of the intensity of a country’s economic 
life. A rate of expansion of 2-8 for the nineteenth century reflects the growing 
mental and physical productivity of labour so typical of that age. The slower 
rates on either side need interpreting by the historian in terms, perhaps, of 
the more traditional order of the eighteenth century and the special con- 
ditions of the twentieth. But although such quantitative contrasts may 
be useful, it must be insisted again that it is no part of the purpose of this 
article to advance a primitive materialistic theory of history. To divide up 
a period by such methods is only one of several very useful ways of looking 
at the social and economic life of a country. 

As well as the three main periods of growth it is always possible to 
subdivide the period further. Thus 1781-1913 may be broken down into 
1781-1817, 1817-55, 1856-76, 1877-19133 each of these sub-periods being 
characterized by a particular type of growth. For example, the middle 
1880’s see a turning-point in certain growth-factors; the birth-rate in 
England and Wales for the period 1841-1910 reaches a peak in 1871-5 
and the profits from industrial enterprises fall (as we can see from the lower 
ratio of the net value of output to wages). Besides being capable of such 
further subdivisions, the full index brings out very clearly turning-points 
of which, on other grounds, historians are already well aware: the accelera- 
tion in the pace of industrialization in the eighties of the eighteenth century 
for example. 

Thirdly, in the field of long-term planning, a curve of growth of total 
production such as this may ultimately be of use in predicting the course 
which the economy would take if left to its own devices. Thus the fact that. 
the curve is logistic is important to us since it indicates that, in contrast to 
the nineteenth century, we should expect the rate of investment to be 
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pepe conD eon: In every such exterpolation of past trends one 
ey a, er A e maxun swath which Marshall prefaced his 

anon facit saltum’, yet the experience of the United 
Kingdom since 1913 demonstrates the validity of our thesis. In spite of 
two world wars and the profound changes they have brought in their 
train, the underlying trend in Britain’s industrial production remains 
unaltered. The level of output of 1913 was not regained until 1927 and 
that of 1938 not until 1947-8. Even the new high level of 1948-9 corre- 
sponds only to the slow rate of growth of rg10-13 and, up to the present 
at least, no indications of a change in the trend can be seen anywhere. It 
is Clear that long-term studies of this kind are of great use in analysing the 
underlying movements of the economy and, indeed, their practical impor- 
tance is implicitly acknowledged in the methods used in compiling the 
long-term programmes of all the E.R.P. countries. 

Although the index of industrial output provides the most important tool 
for the investigation of the growth of industrialism, full use can only be 
made ofit ifsimilar series for other aspects of the economy are also available. 
A few illustrations of this must suffice. 

Very valuable information can be derived by comparing the series for 
output and employment. Unfortunately there are no annual figures for 
employment in the nineteenth century and what unemployment statistics 
We possess are insufficient to allow the series for total employment to be 
calculated. So we have to be content with ten-yearly census figures which 
are more or less reliable from 1841 onwards. If we take this series and 
divide the increase in production by the increase in employment, it appears 
that in the four decades 1841-81 the output per man steadily increased, 
while in the three decades following the great depression, 1881-1911, it 
hardly changed at all, i.e. production and employment rose together. In 
making this broad distinction between an intensive and an extensive period 
of expansion two qualifications must be borne in mind. First, these series 
refer to the average experience of industry asa whole and mask very different 
experiences in different industries. Secondly, there is no indication of 
qualitative changesin this attempt at a measurement of productivity. Clearly 
on the whole quality improved considerably over this period and new 
standardized production methods and increased use of machinery reduced 
the labour cost of each article, but this rough productivity index is of some 
use if used carefully and in conjunction with price series and other factors.! 

Another example of the use of the index of industrial output in con- 
junction with other series is when comparing the growth of industry with that 
of agriculture and transport. Two indices of agricultural production are 
available, one weighted according to both the carbohydrate content and 
prices of the output, while the otheris solely price weighted.” If we lookat the 


1 For recent literature, cf. W. W. Rostow, British Economy of the Nineteenth 


Century (Oxford, 1948). 
2 Gf. L. Drescher, ‘Die Entwicklung der Agrarproduktion Grossbritanniens 


und Irlands seit Beginn des 19 Jahrhunderts’, in Weltwirtschaftliches Archw 
- (1935), XLI, 270 et seq. 
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price-weighted index for the period from 1866 onwards (which does not, 
as it happens, differ greatly from the other) we see that although agricultural 
production continued to rise its rate of growth was steadily falling. This 
rise in agricultural output was due entirely to livestock products, the animal 
population (with increased import of feeding stuffs) being greatly expanded. 
Arable production, on the other hand, was falling from the middle of the 
century onwards and only an increase in the growth-rate of yield per acre 
has arrested this tendency. 

Although the rate of growth of industrial output exceeds that of agri- 
culture, the expansion of traffic on the transport services proves to have 
been even faster. This is true in both Britain! and the U.S.A. In the latter 
the growth-rates of the volume of industrial output and of traffic on trans- 
port services were, from 1860 to 1914, 4°95 and 5°82 respectively.” In 
Great Britain the increase in all means of communication (except coastal 
shipping) was at a faster rate than industrial production right down to 
1914. This was due to the larger areas over which goods were being both 
manufactured and consumed and also to the increasing distance between 
the factory and the places of production of its raw materials. 

It would be most valuable to have a series for the output of the economy 
as a whole, an index of the National Product, to see how far the industrial 
sector, as it expands, comes to dominate the rest. But even combining the 
series for industry, agriculture and transport, useful though it might be, 
would leave uncovered services and the minor fields of production where 
the research work on output has yet to be undertaken. We can, however, 
utilize the National Income series recently compiled by Prest.* ‘These 
provide quite an independent index to use with our figures, particularly 
since they are assembled on a value basis (corrected for price changes), 
while our industrial index is based on quantity data. All the important 
fluctuations in industrial output are found to be reflected in the real 
national income figures. The only exception is in the difficult post-war 
year 1919. As for the long-term picture, although Prest’s figures only 
take us back to 1870, it seems clear that the growth-curve of the real national 
income is also logistic in shape. At any rate we can say with certainty that 
the increasing rate of growth of the 1880’s and 18g0’s gave way to a 
declining rate of growth after 1900, a change which is probably permanent. 
Industry in this period forms such a weighty section of the economy that 
the slower rate of growth of industrial output (despite the improvements 
in 1947 and 1948) has slowed down the total. Real national income has 
been increasing faster than industrial output, due to the faster rates of 
expansion of services and transport, which have, as a consequence, increased 
in importance in the economy. But they were neither weighty enough nor 
grew fast enough to offset the slower expansion of industry and agriculture, 
and the rate of increase of real national income has continued to fall. 


eh Ea i, Dupriez, Des Mouvements Economiques Généraux (Louvain, 1947), 1, 263. 
2 Cf. E. Frickey, Production in the United States (Cambridge, Mass. 1947), 
pp. 60 and 118. 
f * CieAS R. Prest, ‘National Income of the United Kingdom, 1870-1946’, 
in the Economic Journal, March 1948, p. 31. 
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DIFFERENCES IN THE RATE OF GROWTH EXPERIENCED BY 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 


We have suggested that the index of total output yields interesting 
information both when looked at alone and when used in conjunction with 
other similar series. It is also useful to combine the individual industries 
which contribute to total output into broad groups to compare their 
experience of growth. 

The figures for most industries show that they expanded according to a 
logarithmic-linear trend, the main exceptions being cases where absolute 
decline in output has already set in. All we shall attempt to do here is to 
discuss the main differences between the rate of growth experienced by 
different industry groups as shown by differences in the logarithmic-linear 
trend of their output.! For ease of comparison each rate of growth has 
been calculated over a constant span of years; a valid procedure, given our 
limited intentions, 

The first, and probably the most useful, possible subdivision of the total 
output of industry is into one series for the output of consumer-goods and 
another for capital-goods. By consumer-goods we mean that part of pro- 
duction purchased by households and by capital-goods, that part purchased 
by enterprises. Such a definition, however, leads to difficulties. Many 
industrial products, coal for example, are purchased by both groups. We 
should, in theory, need for our purpose not production statistics for the 
economy but the consumption figures. Such figures rarely exist. We might 
attempt to compile them via Parliamentary Reports, Trade Papers, etc., 
but the task would be both laborious and uncertain. For our purpose we 
have designated the whole output of each industry as either capital- or 
consumer-goods according as the bulk of it is sold to enterprises or house- 
holds; coal, for example, is in the first group and cotton in the second. 
Checks we have made for particular years at regular intervals indicate that 
this method gives, for our purposes, a good approximation to the division 
we require. 

The results of this first subdivision confirm our theoretical expectations. 
In the process of industrialization the output of capital-goods rises much 
faster than that of consumer-goods. The figures for the period 1819-1913 
are, respectively, 2°5 and 1-6.? This difference is so striking that not even 
the lack of complete coverage in the statistics or approximations in the 
method can prevent it being significant. What international statistics exist 
show that the experience of other countries confirms it. As industrialization 


1 Tt was found that the best measure of the rate of growth was obtained by 
assuming the curve of the output of each industry to approximate to the form 
y=ab*, where 6 = (1+7r), and r is the yearly rate of increase as used in normal 
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linear trend in a semi-logarithmic system of ordinates. For a full 
f this method, see F. C. Mills, Statistical Methods (New York, 1938), 
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2 Of W. Hoffman, Stadien und Typen der Industrialisierung (Jena, 1931). 
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proceeds capital-goods industries increase in importance in the economy 
until, in advanced cases like present-day U.S.A., they exceed the consumer- 
goods industries in the value of their output. This process is true of both 
old and new industrialized countries. The newer ones complete the indus- 
trializing process more rapidly than the old, but the difference in the rate 
of growth of the two sectors which Britain experienced remains typical. 
Also, judged by figures of the net value of output, the order of magnitude 
of the difference is comparable throughout. As we have said, such a result 
is not surprising. On theoretical grounds we should expect some such 
relationship. Increases in the national income and of the output of con- 
sumer-goods has usually been thought to have taken place under conditions 
of deepening and widening of capital.! If this is so, a certain rate of 
increase of consumer-goods output would necessarily be accompanied by 
an even faster rate of increase of producer-goods. Our analysis has con- 
firmed the matter quantitatively and these results together with the con- 
sequences in other fields such as saving need to be incorporated in future 
dynamic models and in the structural studies undertaken by the planners 
when they are forecasting the probable rates of growth of different industries. 

Another useful grouping to examine is industries catering partly for the 
export trade as distinct from those selling entirely in the home market. The 
possibility of export for certain industries naturally increases their rate of 
growth. For them, sales depend on the combined demand conditions of 
home and foreign markets. The prospect of a quickly saturated home market 
is replaced by much wider horizons. Any reductions in cost achieved as 
output is expanded has much more chance of finding demand still elastic, 
a condition which will encourage still further expansion. The com- 
plication that, in the long run, such a growth in exports means a growth 
in imports is minimized in the case of Great Britain since the imports were 
very largely food and raw materials, which had little repercussion on the 
expansion of industry. 

A very good example of an industry which fulfils these conditions is 
cotton. For the period 1781-1913 the output of thread shows a rate of 
growth of 4:8 compared to one of 2-4 for all consumer-goods. In cotton 
cloth the annual rate of growth from 1819-1913 was 3:0 as against 2-1 for 
all consumer-goods over the same period. These extraordinary rates of 
growth could never have occurred but for the export of a large part of the 
output. ‘The average proportion of the product exported was 57 % during 
1841-5 and as much as 74% during 1871-5. If we calculate the cotton 
sold on the home market per head of population, British demand seems to 
have been satisfied by about 1860 and thereafter home sales rose only 
slowly, step by step with population. But export sales continued to expand 
very quickly and enabled the cotton industry to maintain its above-average 
rate of growth up to 1913. In complete contrast to the cotton trade are 
industries like grain-milling. Completely tied to the home market 


1 Cf. P. H. Douglas, ‘An Estimate of the Growth of Capital in the United 


Kingdom, 1865-1909’, in the Journal of Economic and Business History (Cam- 
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and to the slowly increasing population, their rate of growth is below 
average. 

We can see also the importance of the existence of an export market to 
the two broad groups of industries, consumer- and producer-goods. Since 
the 1880s the proportion of the output of consumer-goods going for export 
has been steadily falling. The percentage of capital-goods exported, on the 
other hand, has risen continuously right up to the present time. In con- 
sumer-goods, the exports and the total output both show since the 1880s 
roughly the same declining rate of growth; here home market capacity 
was probably the main limiting factor. 

There are certain industries whose rate of growth is above the average, 
although exports form a negligible proportion of their sales. This is due to 
the expanding demand for their products in the home market. We can 
usefully distinguish between industries which have experienced a fairly 
fixed consumption of their product per head of population and those where 
the per capita consumption has greatly increased. Beer and alcohol, flour 
and bakery products, fall into the first group. Throughout the nineteenth 
century consumption was almost directly proportional to population. In 
the case of sweets, tobacco, paper and printing, for example, the per capita 
consumption increases as real income rises; and although their possibilities 
of export are slight, the saturation of the home market can be postponed 
for a relatively long time. There are, of course, many and varied explana- 
tions as to why certain industries experience this rising fer capita consump- 
tion of their products. The printing and paper trades for instance have 
benefited from great sociological changes, the growth of advertising, the 
vast increase in the sale of newspapers after the abolition of the stamp 
duties and taxes in the 1850’s, and an almost continuous reduction in 
production costs as indicated by the ratio of the prices of raw paper and 
the finished product. But all these factors are ephemeral and we should 
expect that even in the printing and paper trades saturation of the home 
market will eventually be reached and the growth of production will then 
be limited to the rise of population. 

There are cases too, when an industry has an exceptional rate of growth 
not because per capita consumption increases with rising real income but 
because it is a ‘young’ industry busy creating a market for itself in the place 
of other products; in contrast to an ‘old’ industry where the public has had 
a long time to decide on how much to use. These young industries, then, 
owe their special rates of growth not to rising national income, falling costs, 
or sociological factors influencing demand but to their temporary scope for 
substitution. Cases in point are: from 1899 to 1913, aluminium 23:4, 
rubber 3:9, gas 3°6; and from 1923-35, artificial silk 15-2, electrical goods 
10:2, motor-cars 10:1. Whether such industries can keep up even an average 
rate of growth must depend upon the possibility of reducing real costs and 
of finding new uses. This applies particularly to artificial silk and electrical 
goods which might find themselves ousted by new materials and new 
sources of energy. Just how long a ‘young’ industry will be able to retain 
these special conditions for growth it is impossible to say. For one thing 
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the product may change in quality very considerably; present-day artificial 
silk, for instance, has very little in common with the original product. 
Again, new uses may continue to be discovered, as in aluminium, which 
had a rate of growth of 5-6 between 1923-35. Also the length of time which 
an industry needs to break into, and develop, a market varies a great deal. 
In our structural study of markets for long-term planning purposes this is 
a subject which needs detailed investigation. We know very little about the 
conquest of markets by ‘new’ industries or the saturation of markets by 
the ‘old’. 

Finally, in some instances, differences in growth-rate may be ascribed to 
the competition of imports. Certain industries must face the fierce winds 
of competition from overseas, while others receive State protection and 
even subsidies. The English silk and tin and zinc mining industries are 
cases where free trade in the product and the consequent powerful foreign 
competition has caused output to decline absolutely. The silk industry is a 
particularly good example. Until the middle of the nineteenth century it 
had a higher rate of growth than the woollen industry. After the Cobden 
Treaty the change was so marked that we get a rate of growth for 1855-1913 
of —o-7 per annum, due very largely to foreign competition. In cases like 
the mining of copper and lead, an industry may have to face both heavy 
foreign competition and the declining consumption of the home market. 
In these two industries, which ceased to become economically competitive 
with foreign producers in the 1880's, it is now the treated ore which is 
imported and the production of English ore diminished until the whole 
supply now comes from abroad. So we find, from 1855 to 1913, rates of 
growth in copper mining of —g:1 and in tin mining of —2-8. Where an 
industry is protected or subsidized on the other hand, we get exceptionally 
high rates of growth. Over the period 1923-35, for example, the British 
dyestuffs industry had a growth-rate of 5:3. In 1907 some 66% of the 
dyestuffs used in this country came from abroad; in 1924 this was down 
to 3 % and by 1930 there was an export surplus. The main reason for this 
radical change was the Dyestuffs (Import Regulation) Act of 1920 which 
instituted an almost complete embargo, only temporarily at first, but it 
was later extended. 

It is hoped that these few examples will have shown the usefulness of 
rate of growth statistics in summarizing in short quantitative terms the 
development of an industry. It is not, of course, suggested that other 
methods of approach be eliminated, but with such growth-rate figures we 
can at least begin to group industries according to their type of growth 
and to incorporate the patterns of the different groups in our dynamic 
models. If, in addition to these output growth-rates for separate industries, 
we had similar figures for unemployment, investment and consumption 
we should have taken an important step towards the analysis of the whole 
dynamic process. 
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STAGES OF GROWTH IN THE LIFE OF INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES 


In what follows an attemptis made to examine the life-histories of various 
industries to see whether changes in the rate of growth indicate transference 
to a new phase of development. Are such alterations of tempo in any sense 
turning-points? Are these quantitative alterations in growth-rates accom- 
panied by those qualitative changes which, on theoretical grounds, we 
should expect to occur? In a period of intense growth an industry should 
be less likely to feel the effect of cyclical depressions, while in a period of 
slow expansion the impact of a slump may be severe and leave the industry 
in structural difficulties. Again intense growth quickens enterprise and 
self-reliance among producers while, as soon as the rate slackens, we see 
them turning more and more towards the State for help, and interference in 
the form of planning, tariffs, subsidies, guaranteed prices, etc., becomes 
acceptable. It would be interesting to see from contemporary literature 
how people in an industry felt about its prospects at different times and 
to compare this with the turning-points suggested by output statistics. But 
if we are attempting to identify the beginning of new phases of growth it 
must be emphasized again that production figures are only one possible 
guide and should be used as part of a more comprehensive examination 
of the history of the industry which must include many other aspects such 
as technical changes and the conditions of credit. 

Even if we confine our attention to the quantity of output there are 
certain statistical difficulties. The technique we have employed throughout 
has been the simplest and best adapted for our purpose, the measurement 
of the artificial rate of growth of production by what is fundamentally a 
double moving average. It might be thought that a moving average would 
conceal important fluctuations in the figures. An examination of the 
individual series, however, shows such jumps to be very rare and confirms 
that the method is valid. The shortage of material, on the other hand, 
is a major difficulty. To trace the stages in the life-history of an industry 
one ought to have the figures of output right back to the start of production. 
Where the industry is a fairly new one this is not difficult to achieve. The 
older the industry, the less certain is it that we shall have a complete series 
and the more difficult becomes the comparability of data over such a long 
period owing to changes in the quality of the product. The solution is to 
use what complete series we have. We shall try to establish the existence 
of distinct phases of growth in these industries and argue from them to the 
rest. The existence of similar output series for certain other countries 
enables our hypothesis to be tested further, but we shall not know how 
general it is until statistics are available in a comparable form for all the 
important industrial countries of the world. ? 

Bearing in mind these qualifications, the development of an industry is 
usually characterized by three phases: high or rising rate of growth; low 
or diminishing rate of growth; and absolute decrease in production. 
Typical examples of this in Britain are shipbuilding and, as we have 
said, copper-mining. Shipbuilding had a rising rate of growth from the 
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beginning of the nineteenth century; its first turning-point was 1843, and 
from then till 1906 the rate of increase diminished fairly steadily until after 
1906, whenit had an absolute decrease in output. On this showing, the curve 
of growth for individual industries would approximate to a logarithmic 
parabola not a logistic, growth-curve. It has been indicated already that 
conditions in the individual industries differ too markedly for us to make 
any generalization about the size of the parameter. But we can say that, 
in general, these industries have seen increasing growth, followed by 
diminishing growth and, in some cases, ending in absolute decrease. ‘This 
thesis is suggested so far, be it noted, only for the history of individual 
industries. We have not yet examined the implications for industry as a 
whole. 

One is tempted to assume that these results are obvious; to argue from 
experience of everyday life that as all organisms grow up and decline in 
this fashion we should naturally expect industries to conform to the general 
rule. Yet a moment’s reflection will show that such a comparison is illegiti- 
mate. An industry adjusting itself to the complex relationships of a modern 
society might well experience very different phases of growth, decline, and 
perhaps re-growth again to those which prevail in nature. The situation 
surrounding individual industries is so complex and various that it is 
surprising that we can determine any pattern at all and indeed there are 
some which do not conform to the general rule. Paper and tobacco, as 
we know, have yet to show a declining rate of growth, though in paper 
we should expect a shortage of wood-pulp and a falling birth-rate to apply 
the brake at some time even if there is no sign of it yet. The difficulties and 
exceptions, that is to say, warn us to be careful about the growth pattern 
we have suggested without being strong enough to prevent its acceptance. 

Let us examine this pattern in a little more detail. The phase of an 
increasing rate of growth can be seen in twenty-five out of the total of 
forty-five series. In some cases, it is true, the statistics cover only part of 
that phase. The cotton and paper industries, fer example, existed before 
1700. But the series which cover the first half of the eighteenth century 
give us some suggestions as to what was happening before that date, and 
on general historical grounds it is reasonable to take output in the seven- 
teenth century as having been fairly steady. From some points of view it 
is somewhat surprising to find an industry experiencing an increasing rate 
of growth in its early stages. It should be remembered that they are usually 
started on a very small scale and quite minor increases in the quantity of 
output will show as a very high percentage rate of increase. Despite this, 
however, it does seem to be typical that a slowly increasing rate of growth 
marks the first stage in an industry’s development. 

Almost all the basic industries of Britain are among those which have 
passed this first stage, i.e. cotton, wool, shipbuilding, building, timber, 
leather and the food-producing industries. No doubt more could be added 
to the list if fuller statistics were available. The statistics of some industries 
only begin to be recorded and available for our investigation after they have 
passed beyond this initial stage. 
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The turning-point from increasing to diminishing rates of growth usually 
occurs in a very marked fashion. It is very obvious in cotton, coal and 
shipbuilding, and least observable in the building industry for which we 
possess no first-hand data. But it is clear that, in general, there is no 
plateau, no period of constant though fast rate of growth. Also once 
the turning-point has been passed it is most unusual for the rate of 
growth to move upwards again (but, as always in this work, we find some 
exceptions to this rule). In cotton the turning-point appears as early as 
1800, in coal mining at about 1860, and in shipbuilding between 1853 and 
1855. The statistics available for these three industries seem reliable enough 
to allow us to use these dates, although the output of cotton has to be 
measured by the amount of raw cloth and thread used, and although there 
are no official coal-production figures until 1854. Neither these short- 
comings nor the familiar difficulty of change of quality are serious enough 
in this instance to invalidate our broad conclusions on the rates of growth 
of output in the first phase and the turning-points in these industries. It is 
interesting to note that they differ not only in the dates at which the phase 
ends but also in the intensity of growth at which the down-turn occurs: 
in coal it is at 4-5 % increase in output per annum and in shipbuilding 
7-8 Yo: 

The second phase, the slowing down of the rate of growth, can be seen in 
forty-two out of the forty-five industries. In almost every case the beginning 
of this period falls within our statistics, but only eighteen industries had 
concluded their second phase by our closing date, 1935. Further research 
is needed to show how many more reached their second turning-point 
between 1935 and the present time. A particular difficulty in analysing 
the structure of industries in the twentieth century is the influence of the 
first World War. It seems that not until a decade had passed was it possible 
to decide whether post-war developments had resumed the pre-war trend. 

As we have said, it is impossible to suggest a standard pattern for any 
of these periods of growth. The second phase, for instance, lasted in the 
cotton industry for more than a century, in iron and hardware for some 
sixty years, and in copper mining it was over in a decade. Since most of 
these industries still exist it is equally impossible to indicate the proportion 
of their life which a period occupied. A measuring rod does not exist. It 
is clear though that nearly all industries in Britain have reached this second 
stage, while a study of a ‘young’ industrial country would probably show 
most industries still in the first stage with an increasing rate of growth. 
This comment on British industry applies even in comparatively new 
industries like jute and aluminium, though it must be admitted that their 
early rates of growth were so high that they had to slow down relatively 
soon or dominate the whole economy. Further data might enable us to 
test the hypothesis that industries which have a rapidly increasing growth- 
rate slow down rapidly and vice versa. At present this must remain only 


a possibility. 


Finally, we should discuss whether this second phase must give way to 


one of absolute decline. 
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As most industries are in a period of ever-diminishing rate of growth it 
is clear that this must be so unless production flattens out to a constant 
amount or, contrary to all expectations, starts to increase its growth-rate 
again. The stage of falling output has been reached by eighteen out of the 
forty-five industries, including silk, linen, jute-spinning, beer, malt and 
alcohol, almost all the ore-mining industries including copper and lead, 
shipbuilding, railways and timber. It is clear that we are dealing with 
more than isolated cases and the subject is so important that a little more 
time should be spent in examining one or two of them in greater detail. 

The first of the group to begin to decline was silk in about 1860, ore- 
mining follows a little later, then round the turn of the century cases of 
decline become more frequent, shipbuilding in particular joining in 1906. 
In this last instance, however, the decline was interrupted by the first 
World War; shipbuilding recuperated a little and then, up to 1948, 
remained almost stagnant, i.e. 1948 is comparable to 1938 and 1922 and 
is about 50% of 1913 (this is according to the L.C.E.S. index which for 
1920-35 tallies almost exactly with our own). A similar case-history occurs 
in the beer industry. In 1938 it produced only about half its 1913 output. 
In 1948 this had recovered to three-quarters, but it remains to be seen if 
this rate can be maintained. Compared to the turn of the century anyhow 
the decline is absolute. Recently cotton was added to the list of declining 
industries and has kept that status right up to the present. After 1918 
production reached only 70 %—80 % of the 1913 level, it failed to recover 
much between the wars, and (according to the L.C.E.S. index) after the 
second World War output dropped as low as 40 % of 1913. 

The absolute decrease in production in certain industries does not, of 
course, preclude new industries with a rising rate of growth from springing 
up and becoming of such weight in the economy that they offset or even 
reverse the general negative tendency. This should be remembered all 
the time we are examining these instances of declining output. They 
do not necessarily imply similar conclusions for the economy as a whole. 

There are at least three (and probably more) reasons for falling output 
in certain industries. First, technical changes. For example, the Bessemer 
process requires phosphorus-free ore. English iron-ore is on the whole unsuit- 
able, therefore imports rise and home output gradually declines. Secondly, 
fiscal policy. Ever since a little before the turn of the century the taxation 
of beer and alcohol has been progressively increased to such an extent that 
per capita consumption has declined. By 1925-9 the consumption per head 
of beer had dropped to one-half and alcohol to one-third of the 1890-4 
level. As export is small output declines. It remains an open question 
whether the abolition of taxation would cause much rise in consumption 
or whether the community has become accustomed to the lower level. 
A third important reason for a declining output is foreign competition in 
both home and overseas markets. Silk and ore-mining provide obvious 
examples of the invasion of the home market while shipbuilding is a good 


1 Cf. the very informative analysis by W. W. Rostow, British E, th 
Nineteenth Century (Oxford, 1948). ise , British Economy of the 
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case of competition overseas. From 1927-36 British shipyards built yearly 
only a third of the tonnage for foreign buyers that they had built from 
1905-8. This meant under-employment of capacity, rising fixed costs, and 
those well-known structural difficulties of the British shipbuilding industry 
which led to defensive measures such as the establishment in 1930 of 
National Shipbuilders’ Security Ltd. 

These, or similar reasons, can be advanced to explain the decline of most 
of the eighteen industries we have referred to. In each case we may be 
able to point to special causes at work. So that although we suggested that 
a diminishing rate of growth tends to be followed by an absolute decline 
that is only a tendency, not a historical necessity. Perhaps the analysis of 
more industries than the forty-five we have examined would reveal more 
cases of this kind, but in each instance we should have to watch for special 
conditions which might be operating. The study of the transitional stage 
between a minimum rate of growth and absolute decline also needs 
especially careful handling. 

To avoid giving any impression of historical determinism we should 
comment on the ‘atypical’ behaviour of certain industries. There are some 
which pick up again after a slowing down of growth or even an absolute 
decline. The leather industry started to increase production from 1903 
onwards after output had fallen steadily during the preceding period; 
milling picked up after 1892, and rubber reversed its declining rate of 
growth after 1878. In the cases of leather and milling it was not that the 
consumption of the finished product increased but that fewer semi-finished 
products were imported. It was the change-over to the importation of the 
raw material and the performing of the whole manufacturing operation in- 
side Great Britain which accounted for the recovery of these two industries. 
Rubber, on the other hand, experienced unexpected new sources of demand 
in the electrical industry, the telephone and telegraph systems and, later 
on, automobiles. These three exceptions suggest that the period of slowing 
rate of growth is followed by one of absolute decline, except where special 
historical circumstances intervene. 

Sometimes an industry has experienced typical development, but lack 
of statistics prevents our seeing it. The British malt industry seems to have 
had no phase of increasing growth although periods of slowing down of 
growth and, after 1864, of absolute decline, are clearly visible. It is 
probable that factors inherent in the eighteenth century prevent our 
recognizing the normal first phase. 

An interesting case of special circumstances perverting the normal pattern 
is in the sugar industry where, throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, we can see only violent fluctuations and no clear evidence of 
trends. There is a considerable increase in the fer capita consumption of the 
British population, but home production is dependent on trade policy. 
While no refined sugar was imported at all until 1846, by 1874 the last 
duties were removed and the impact of foreign competition brought a 
steady decline in production until the turn of the century. Then in 1901 
a new duty was imposed. Although this was reduced in 1908 the policy 
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of protection was permanent and the encouragement of home produchog 
increased. The excise duty was scaled down in 1919 and abolished in 1922; 
the logical conclusion, subsidies, came in 1925. These policies and a rising 
home demand so stimulated British producers that by 1934-5 a quarter 
of the sugar consumed was home-grown. It is clear that we could not begin 
to discuss the growth of this particular industry without following the 
fluctuations in trade policy. ae 

Having discussed, though very sketchily, the growth patterns of indi- 
vidual British industries, we wish, in conclusion, to turn once again to the 
total output of industry and to consider the possible pattern there. From 
our index it is clear that total production has an increasing rate of growth 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Then we have a turning 
point at about 1820; the growth-rate flattens out from then until the 1860's 
after which it declines. The range of growth has been considerable: 3 % 
per annum in 1820-60, compared to about 1 % in the eighteenth century 
and the years immediately preceding the first World War. Although there 
was some improvement in the growth-rate in the years immediately after 
1918, the L.C.E.S. index for the whole of this recent period seems to 
indicate that there has really been no change in the trend. So far then, it 
seems that the typical experience of individual industries is reflected in the 
total of industrial output. i 

If we compare two indices of total output, one including and one excluding 
the building trade, we can see the inclusion of building tends to flatten out 
the growth-curve. Without it the changes are both sooner and more marked. 
The phase of decreasing rate of growth begins in the 1830’s, a conclusion 
which agrees with the work of F. C. Mills in this field. 

If the total of industrial production is split into its main component 
groups we find that these groups follow a similar pattern to the whole. The 
consumer-goods group experiences an increasing rate of growth until 1830 
and from then on its pace of expansion decreases. Similarly with the 
capital-goods group, though here the down-turn does not occur until the 
critical year 1847 and, as we have said, its growth-level remains higher 
than that of consumer goods right from 1820 to 1914. Taking transport as 
another example, the increasing rate of growth of shipping lasts till 1874 
and of railway traffic till 1860. All the series—shipping, railway goods and 
passenger traffic, postal services—show similar decreasing rates of growth 
after a turning-point. In another sphere of the economy, population grows 
at an increasing rate from 1711 to 1820 and then shows a declining rate 
of growth. The only absolute reduction that seems to have occurred so far 
in these fields is in railway passenger traffic over the period 1913-35, but 
is still not certain whether this is a firm trend. Such series as these give 
only a very incomplete picture of the economy, and, naturally, we need 
to construct many more indices on savings, the volume of credit, etc., 
before we can be satisfied. . 

To return once more to total output. If we ask why its rate of growth 
should slow down in this manner, the reasons can be given under four 
heads. First, the industrialization of foreign countries. Their output expands, 
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their costs fall and they become increasingly competitive both in their home 
markets and abroad. The international comparative cost structure, the old 
ratio of interchange, has altered and the older industrialized countries must 
be expected to lose advantages unless they can counter the spread of technical 
progress abroad by increasing rationalization at home. Secondly, there is 
Trade Policy. Given this growth of foreign competition its impact on the 
growth of home output can be greatly affected by the decision to be free 
trade or protectionist. Trade policy can at least determine whether these 
new producers will invade the older countries’ home markets as well as 
their foreign ones. Thirdly, in the older industrial countries we have a 
declining growth of output in some cases because of the working out of 
important raw materials. In the European coal industry costs have risen 
so much since 1870, due mainly to this cause, that coal prices have been 
permanently above the general price index. Expensive coal means higher 
costs in the user industries which increase the difficulties of the older 
countries. The younger industrial countries sometimes also have the cost 
advantages of sources of cheap electrical power, cheap timber, cheap 
ores, etc. The older industrial countries are often geographically unsuited 
or have exhausted their inheritance. Fourthly, there is the question which 
has only recently come to be discussed in the literature of the subject: how 
far is output slowing down because technical improvements which result 
in great reductions in cost are fewer? There are many possible ways for 
this to beso. In the simplest there might just be fewer inventions being made. 
But it is also true that in a small, undeveloped industrial economy a few 
important inventions can greatly reduce the whole system of costs. In an 
advanced industrial society this is much more difficult to achieve. Again 
it may be true that it is harder for inventions to be adopted in the older 
industrialized countries because there are great plants already in existence, 
or because their price structures are too rigid for cost-reducing technical 
improvements to show their full effects. Questions such as these are vitally 
interesting to us at the present time, but it is as yet very difficult to assess 
the relative importance of these various factors as explanations of the 
falling growth-rate of total output. 

As in the case of individual industries, it is invalid though tempting to 
carry the organic analogies of youth, maturity, and old age into a discussion 
of the typical development of an industrial economy. Such comparisons 
are only convenient illustrations, in themselves they explain nothing of the 
process of growth. But our belief that the British experience may be 
typical is strengthened by a comparison with Germany and the U.S.A; 
both have been, for some time, in the phase of diminishing growth-rate, 
though the turning-points occurred later than in Great Britain. Further 
international comparisons of this kind should greatly increase our under- 
standing of the typical industrialization process. 

In this essay we have been able to do no more than illustrate a technique 
of quantitative historical investigation and suggest some of its potentialities. 
As to the study of the growth of British industrial output undertaken by 
the present writer over a decade ago, criticism and judgement of that 
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should be based on the presentation in the book already referred to rather 
than on the piecemeal references scattered here. In conclusion it can 
perhaps be repeated that the definite answers which can be given so far 
are few and limited, but that many of the questions posed are important 
and deserve further study. If it is agreed on our first point that the more 
clearly such quantity relationships are worked out the more accurate our 
dynamic models are likely to be, that alone should provide such research 
with added stimuli. Our theoretical models should be applicable to every 
economy, so if, as a first task, it could be confirmed from international 
statistics that the British total output pattern was typical we should have 
made a big advance in this field. To restate our second contention, the 
historian comes to a closer understanding of a period if he looks at the 
underlying structure rather than concentrating on the surface chronology. 
By our method the secular trend of whole periods can be compressed into 
a single term. It needs expert handling in order not to mislead, but it can 
be very useful. Finally, for the framer of economic policy, the material so 
far presents questions rather than answers. The relations between industrial 
growth and the trade and fiscal policies of governments, the operation of 
cartels, the effectiveness of investments, the possibilities of re-deployment 
and rationalization, all.these points are raised, but our investigations must 
go much further before we can settle them. The planner’s first inquiry 
would probably be on the growth-trends in his own country for each 
individual industry and for output as a whole so as to be able to reduce 
fluctuations by adjusting investments to the likely long-term volume of 
output. Here investigation could probably give some answers quite quickly. 
The fuller material for the more recent years would make the task much 
easier, True the perennial difficulty of changes in quality would remain, 
but in our experience this is not enough to distort the picture a great deal. 
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XII. THE TRENDS IN ITALIAN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 


By C. M. CIPOLLA 


HE Current conclusions about the nature and the origins of long trends as 

a rule derive from the unique experience of the upward movement which 

accompanied and followed the Industrial Revolution. But from the point 
of view of both economic theory and economic history it is important to study 
the trends before the middle of the eighteenth century. Needless to say, studies 
of this kind are much impeded by deficiency of documentation—a deficiency 
which is specially marked in relation to the quantitative aspect of the problem. 
Nevertheless it is not altogether impossible to derive useful impressions from such 
evidence as there is. 

Italian economic evolution between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries can 
be made an object of interesting observations, for it is quite possible that move- 
ments of Italian economy in that period had almost the same international im- 
portance as movements of American economy have in our own time. But whatever 
their international significance, it is possible to discover certain distinct and well- 
defined trends in Italian economic evolution between the thirteenth century and 
the sixteenth.! From 1200 to 1300 a clear upward trend is discernible. Although 
quantitative measurements are lacking, there is little doubt that production 
was passing through a secular expansion. Thus in the thirteenth century it is 
possible to observe the great development of the Florentine cloth industry, of the 
Lucca silk industry, and of shipbuilding in the naval republics. The development 
reached its peak in the thirteenth century. The transaction demand for money 
grew progressively over a considerable period.” Although the movements of prices 
have not been fully investigated the available indices create a strong presumption 
that the period saw a secular rise of values: the supply of money grew more than 
the transaction demand for it. 

From the end of the thirteenth century and the first decades of the fourteenth 
there occurred a series of crises comparable in their gravity (if the scale of 
contemporary economy is taken into account) to the crisis which struck modern 
economy between 1929 and 1935. It will be sufficient here to cite the famous 
bankruptcy of the Florentine banking-houses. These crises ushered in a down- 
ward trend which continued to 1400 or thereabouts. The existing documentation 
about the volume of production in this period is very deficient. We know, 
however, with certainty that production of cloth in the main industrial centre 
of the times—Florence—continually declined: from 100,000 pieces in the year 


1 The account that follows must be accepted with reservations and limitations, especially with 
reference to the south of Italy. Cf. C. M. Cipolla, ‘Comment s’est perdue la propriété ecclé- 
siastique dans l’Italie du Nord, in Annales (1947), p. 317, and C. M. Cipolla, Studi di storia della 
moneta (Pavia, 1948), p. 75- 

2 C. M. Cipolla, Studi di storia della moneta. 
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1309-10 to 70,000 ii 1339, 30,000 in 1373 and about 19,000 in 1382.! It is 
possible that this decline in Florentine production was to some extent compen- 
sated by the spread of the woollen industry to other centres, large and small. 
In certain measure it is even possible that the diminution in the quantity was 
compensated by improvements in quality.?. But however great may have been 
these compensations, there is no doubt that the great development which charac- 
terizes the thirteenth century was arrested in the fourteenth, and it must be borne 
in mind that the woollen industry was the key industry in the Italian economy 
of those centuries. Parallel to this curve of production the transaction demand 
curve for money decisively turned in the course of the fourteenth century and 
for about a hundred years stayed below its level at the beginning of the century.’ 

With the end of the fourteenth century the secular trend turns again and 
opens a new upward trend which continues to the end of the fifteenth century. 
The production of this period gives the impression of a general tendency to 
grow; the transaction demand for money shows a clear tendency to increase,* 
and prices a tendency to rise. 

So much for consumption—high output and buoyant prices. Investments 
behaved in a somewhat similar fashion. For the whole of the thirteenth century the 
surviving evidence reveals a great activity of investment, especially marked in the 
second half of the century. But there is little doubt that this tendency must have 
originated in the second half of the twelfth century. Throughout the thirteenth 
century this intense movement of investments is characterized in the first place by 
a far greater concentration in commerce and industry than agriculture, and in the 
second place by the large part which was being absorbed by building. It was at 
that time that the Italian cities grew and that their sites were largely built up. 
With the fourteenth century, more exactly with the great crisis of the beginning of 
the century, the activity of investment enters into a secular phase of depression. 
Here and there it is possible to observe a real process of ‘disinvestment’. It 
sometimes takes the form of a liquidation of commercial and manufacturing 
enterprises with merchants and bankers transformed into landlords. Throughout 
the thirteenth century there are signs of a general flight to the land, but as a rule 
this takes the form of a simple acquisition of land. Agricultural investment in 
the true sense of the term involving the augmentation of rural capital continues 
near the levels of the investments in the previous centuries or else on levels 
decisively lower. Rural property continues to be encumbered by survivals of 
feudal mentality, although in the course of the century with ever-growing 
numbers of ex-merchants and ex-bankers turning to land this mentality slowly 
dissolves. 

With the beginning of the fifteenth century rural investment developed with 
ever-growing intensity. It was during the fifteenth century that Italy underwent 
a process which can be compared with the movement of the ‘frontiers’ in 
nineteenth-century America. Vast areas of land were won for agriculture, 
housing, canals, dairy farms, cattle pastures. It was this extraordinary activity 
of rural investment which appears to sustain the upward trend which charac- 
terizes the entire economy of the century. Undoubtedly all other branches of 
economic life were bound to be touched by the influence of the agricultural 


* R. Davidsohn, “Bliite und Niedergang der Florentiner Tuchindustrie’, in Keitschrift fiir die 
gesamte Staatwissenschaft (1928), p. 225 seq. 

* This circumstance is brought forward in Villani, Cronica, x1, 94, with special reference to the 
decline between 1310 and 1339. 

°C. M. Cipolla, Studi di storia della moneta. 4 Thid. 
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investment and the level of investment elsewhere rose to a higher level. But 
in contrast to the thirteenth century investment in industry and trade took 
a second place to that in agriculture. 

The factors which lay at the root of the changes in the secular trends will be 
found in the secular movements of population. There is no doubt that through- 
out the thirteenth century population was rising. The best evidence of this are 
the contemporary agrarian contracts, the numerous foundations of towns and 
castles, and the filling out of the successive lines or urban fortifications. And 
although it is impossible to measure the movements by numbers, the evidence 
in general creates the impression that the two curves, that for urban population 
and that for rural population, were not parallel and that the growth of urban 
population was steeper than that of rural population. 

In the fourteenth century the forward movement of population appears to stop. 
The foundations of new towns and new castles become rare. Above all, the 
towns no longer fill out the space within their walls and in many cases the 
area enclosed by the latest circle of walls contains uninhabited areas. The 
Black Death of 1348 dealt a blow to the population of Italy. It is possible that 
after the great pestilence there was some recovery, but in general there is an 
agreement that the total population at the end of the fourteenth century was no 
higher than it had been at the beginning of the century, and the possibility that 
it was considerably lower must not be excluded. 

With the beginning of the fifteenth century the upward movement of popula- 
tion is resumed. The evidence for this period yields a certain amount of quanti- 
tative data, and this suggests that the trends now proceeded in a manner wholly 
different from that of the thirteenth century. The two curves, that of urban 
population and that of rural population, are no more parallel than they had been 
then, but this time the growth of rural population is more pronounced than that 
of urban population. In general it is possible to say that rural population 
grew while urban population remained stationary. 

The evidence available for these centuries confirms the impression left by 
the evidence of the previous period and suggests a very strong correlation 
between secular population movements and secular movements of investment. 
With population trends sloping downward investments appeared to be stagnant, 
and there were even signs of a tendency to disinvestment. But whereas in the 
thirteenth century the demographic increase went to augment the population 
of the towns while investment was mainly directed to industry and trade, in 
the fifteenth century both population and investment moved towards agriculture 
and rural settlement. Other factors than population may also have had some 
influence on the changes in the formation of capital. With regard to the 
thirteenth century various factors make it probable that the upward trend in 
‘investment’ was consequent not only upon the rise in population but also upon 
the technical innovations in industry, trade and finance. And it is not impossible 
that it had its origin in the increased production of bullion. 

More precise are the facts of the fifteenth century. This century offers a 
characteristic example of an upward trend not produced either by technical 
innovation or by any considerable movements in the supply of bullion. Te has 
already been shown that investments in the fifteenth century were primarily 
rural, and it is possible to state with some certainty that no important technical 
innovations took place in the Italian agriculture of the second half of the four- 
teenth and the first half of the fifteenth century. Technical innovations of every 
type in agriculture, industry and mining did not become numerous until the 
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second half of the fifteenth century, and their very chronology is sufficient to 
demonstrate that they were the consequence and not the cause of the upward 
trend of the times. This of course does not mean that technical innovations did 
not help to maintain and accentuate the secular trend. In the realm of historical, 
economic and social facts effects often reinforce the action of the original 
causes. 

In the supply of precious metals there is the same absence of marked changes 
between the second half of the fourteenth and the first half of the fifteenth 
century. Nor was there any special development or innovation in the technique 
of credit. It is even possible to hazard the opinion that the general tendency was 
in the opposite direction. The output of bullion did not increase at all markedly 
until the second half of the fifteenth century and might just as well have been the 
consequence as the cause of the general trend. In its early stages the general 
trend was, on the contrary, apt to be impeded by occasional insufficiency of 
bullion, and by its inelastic supply at the time when the demand for money was 
growing.! 

The true explanation of the high level of investment activity and above all of 
agricultural investments in the fifteenth century must be looked for in the secular 
movements of population as well as in certain psychological factors. It is impossible 
to disregard altogether the profound modification which occurred in the collective 
psychology of Italian society between the end of the fourteenth and the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. In this period the attitude to land ceases to be purely 
feudal. The bulk of the owners of capital now regard the possession of land not 
only as grounds for ostentation or as bases of political power or as direct providers 
of personal sustenance, but as sources of economic profit. In the formation of 
the new capitalist attitude to land, social, moral and political forces also played 
their part. Nevertheless the new attitude to land had the same economic effect 
as the discovery of new fertile countries.? The secular curves in the rural invest- 
ments of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are thus an interesting example 
of the decisive influence on the inducement to ‘invest’ of changes in collective 
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? These consequences were greatly accentuated in the dissolution of the enormous ecclesiastical 
properties. The new capitalists found in the liquidation of the ecclesiastical landed heritage the 
possibility of enormous speculations. C. M. Cipolla, ‘Comment s’est perdue la proprieté ecclé- 
siastique, etc.’ 


SHORT ARTICLES AND MEMORANDA 


FURTHER LIGHT ON THE INVENTION 
OF THE PROCESS FOR SMELTING 
IRON ORE WITH COKE 


By W. H. CHALONER 


found in the National Library of Wales,! and was written by the Quaker 
ironmaster, Abraham Darby I of Coalbrookdale, in Shropshire, on 
12 September 1712, to his friend and co-religionist William Rawlinson of 
Graythwaite in Furness, North Lancashire, forge-master, and one of the original 
founders of the Backbarrow Iron Company. Darby (1676-1717) is famous for 
his discovery of the secret of smelting iron ore with coke to make cast iron. That 
he did this successfully in or shortly before 1709 was demonstrated by Professor 
T. S. Ashton in 1924 from the earliest business records of the Coalbrookdale 
Iron Company, and a letter written about 1775 by Abiah Darby, wife of 
Abraham Darby II.? This further discovery, the only known letter written by 
Darby, provides important new information about the inventor and his invention, 
and confirms Professor Ashton’s deductions. 

In 1708 Abraham Darby took over a lease of the Coalbrookdale furnaces 
which had originally been granted to Shadrach Fox by the trustees of the Brooke 
estate in September 1696,° and in 1712 it apparently had five years to run. 
Evidence in the letter also suggests that Darby’s death in May 1717 interrupted 
plans for a wider exploitation of the coke-smelting process. Alfred Fell made an 
obvious reference to Darby’s visit to the Furness district when he wrote: 


A small lot of [Backbarrow] ore was given to Abraham Darby, of Coalbrook- 
dale, in 1712, who was then experimenting with coke. ...” 


Madeley Court, the address from which Darby wrote, was the principal country 
seat in the parish of Madeley, which contains the village of Coalbrookdale, on 
the left bank of the River Severn. 

The Backbarrow Iron Company, founded in 1711, consisted of William 
Rawlinson of Graythwaite, who owned one-third share, John Machell of Back- 
barrow, who also owned one-third share, and Stephen Crossfield of Plumpton 
and John Olivant of Penrith, with one-sixth share each. In October 1711 they 
commenced building the first blast furnace in the North of England; it entered 


\ PHOTOGRAPHIC FACSIMILE Of the letter given in full below is to be 


1 N.L.W. MS, 10823 E. No other material bearing on Coalbrookdale is to be found in this 


group of documents. 
2 T. S. Ashton, Iron and Steel in the Industrial Revolution (Manchester, 1924), pp. 26-36, 249-52; 


. Newcomen Society (1924-5), V, 9-14, and plate 1. 
Sis Newcomen es ji ce ita Victoria County History of Shropshire (1908), 1, 460-2. 
4 The Early Iron Industry in Furness (Ulverston, 1908), p.92. In1713-14 the Backbarrow Company 
made a present to Darby of a shipment of 7 tons of iron ore, valued at is 10. 65. 6d., ‘as a gratifica- 
tion’ (Backbarrow Ledger, 1713-16, f. 313, Barrow-in-Furness Public Library). 
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upon its first blast on 7 June 1712, shortly after Darby’s visit.! The ironmaster 
named Hall referred to in Darby’s letter was Edward Hall of Cranage furnace, 
near Holmes Chapel in Cheshire, who, with Daniel and Thomas Cotton of 
‘Doddlepool, Cheshire’ (?Doddlespool Hall, N.W. Staffordshire, about a mile 
from Doddington furnace in Cheshire), had set up a rival furnace to the one at 
Backbarrow, at Cunsey in Furness, in 1711. It appears to have entered on its 
first blast a few weeks after Backbarrow.? It would seem that William Rawlinson 
took Darby’s suggestion of greater co-operation with Hall to heart, for in 1720 
the Backbarrow and Cunsey Companies acquired joint control of a newly erected 
forge at Stoney Hazel in Rusland.3 The following quotation from Fell also indicates 
the wisdom of Darby’s advice: 


The Backbarrow and Cunsey Companies were not slow in securing an ore 
supply of their own. In 1714 payments were made to Myles Troughton—who 
was then acting as agent for the Duke of Montagu—of £5 and £10, ‘on account 
of procuring a Lease of iron oar’; and in 1716, there is an entry for expenses of 
a journey to London ‘to procure a Lease of some Ground wherein to digg for 
Iron Oar’. This lease relates to ‘Oar to be gotten at Heaning Wood’, which, 
along with the mines at Hills, became later to be known as Whitriggs. The 
Backbarrow Company were able, in 1718, to get almost all the ore they required 
from their own mines, and from that time had seldom need to purchase it from 
others. 


Punctuation has been supplied and capital letters reduced where necessary. 


Address (not in Darby’s handwriting): 


(folio 4) 

For Mr. Wm. Rolleson, near Kandele, Westmorland, these for his owne hand 
( folio 1) 

Estemed friend Madeley Court, the 12th of the 5th mo. 1712 


Wm. Rawlinson, 


This will informe thee that wee came well home on the 6th day after wee left 
Kendall, and in complyance with my promes, I have hear inclosed the Swedish 
way of making iron, which, though it may not agree in all parts with owers, yet 
it may be some light in ower British improvements on that head. I had some 
other things in vew in youer parts moore then making iron in the common way 
and with common fuell, but did partly forget it at coming away, and partly 
the seson, being first day,‘ was unfit for buisnes of that nature, and, to dell 
plainly, I had some hesitations about comunicating that new method at this 
time, but rather did intend to defer it for 2 or 3 years longer, and then thought 
I might dow something, either with thou and Compa[ny], or with ower intrest 
seperatly in youer parts, for which I had sundry resons, such as being fixed at 
this furnes for 5 years and could not well draw out stock in this place to put in 
with you, but must st[a]ie(?) on the work hear, and as the matter proposed is 
very much a secrit, so I was willing to be at the head of that buisnes to be a 
shaerer in the advantidg, which, if well managed, will be no trifle, but upon 
farther considerations I intend to comunicate the afaer to thy thought, which 
yet must be keept close, as thou willt see by the nature of the buisnes when 
proposed, and I am apt to think if I am duly advised how the work goes, that 
I can give such instructions by post as may answer the end, though I dow not 
see it moore the[n] one or 2 times pr. anum, and whether or no wee are con- 
sernd in this new buisnes, yet if you will advise me how the work is when out of 
order, I will redyly give my thoughts upon a fot of publique good, as respecting 


: Fell, op. cit. pp. 207-8, 260. ? Ibid. pp. 192, 209, 265. 
8 Tbid. p. 206. * ‘first day’ = Sunday. 
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the iron trade in Britan, but if we shall think proper to prosecut what is in 


my thoughts for such alterations as hinted above, then I must confes I shall 
incline to tast the profet. 


(folio 2) 


Nor willt thou grudg to paft with one 8th part of the neet profets that shall 
arise by such management, nor will I expect aneything from it unles it is plainly 
to the good of said work, as I think thear is not the lest dought but by it you may 
save £700 pr. anum, and when I began this letter I did intend to have sent the 
mater by this, but sending it by Maybery’s son to save postidg, being double, I 
thought it best to send the mater pr. post, lest it should by aney chance miscary. 

Acording to promes I spent some time coming home with Hall, and pumping 
his mind in relation to the desput that is betwixt you. He says that the fault of 
raising the price of wood lys on youer sid. I did by him as I did with thee &c. 
(viz) perswad him to strock doune and pas by what was past, and come to some 
resolves for the good of the trade that now lys in youer intrest, and to dow him 
justice, I fiend he may be brought to comply, and I hope the same in thee & 
Compa[ny], and this may save ech of you 4 or £500 pr. anum, and what I pro- 
pose shall, if well managed, bring down woods to the old value. Now, in order 
to make trade esey to booth, I have this to propos on this fot, and that is, to 
bye youer wood in pardnership and devid it by the cord when it is faln, and then 
if one have a wod that is nearer the other’s furnes, then you may exchange and, 
by this agrement the country! will be disapoynted of riding you booth, which is 
the presant design. To this or aney other way resonable Hall is redy, but says 
thear was a meting proposed some time past, and not one of you came, and that 
he took hard, but now will pas by and be good friends for the future, if you will. 


(folio 3) 

‘And if not’, says he, ‘we must goe on as we can, for we will not give oute.’ 
One thing moore I now cawtion the[e] of, that is, that you be suer [to] get mine? 
in in time, for he expects you have but small stock by you and knows how you 
go on. He ask me what mine thear was at the furnes. I told him it lay at the 
lea side. ‘Yea’, said hee, ‘a small mater.’ Make what use thou thinks fit of this 
hint. Want of time obliges me to conclud, which is with remembrance of love to 
thy and whole self &c., not forgeting favers conferd on him that is, 

Thy asuered friend, 
Abra™. Darby 
P.S. Hall will met thee half way to setell this acomodation. 


The University, Manchester 


1 ‘the country’=country gentlemen and yeomen with woods to sell. 
2 ‘mine’ =iron ore. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NEWPORT AND 
CAERLEON SAVINGS BANK 
(1830-1888) 


By T. M. HODGES 


Hanbury Arms, Caerleon, in the county of Monmouthshire. ‘The 

purpose of their meeting was to discuss proposals for the establishment 
of a local Savings Bank. As a result of their deliberations, they came to the 
conclusion: 

That the establishment of a Savings Bank in accordance with Act g. Geo. Iv. 
Cap. 92, in the town of Caerleon will be of great benefit to the industrious 
persons in the neighbourhood.! 

Caerleon, situated about three miles north of the town of Newport, was at 
that date little more than a village, having a population of only 1071.? The 
neighbouring parishes between them could muster no more than a further 4037 
people. Its environs were predominantly agricultural: with the exception of 
a few landed proprietors and well-to-do industrialists, the bulk of the population, 
and that of the surrounding villages, consisted of working-class folk of very 
small means. 

Up and down the country, there had been for a number of years, similarly 
well-intentioned men of the better class, who had met on like occasions and with 
the same motives. By the year 1830, their united efforts had produced 480 
Savings Banks, and 427,830 working-class depositors had accumulated more 
than £14,616,g00 in small savings. Four such banks had already been estab- 
lished in South Wales, at Bridgend, Cardiff, Pembroke and Haverfordwest. 
None of these places could then reckon its populations above a few thousands; 
but if they were small and not very wealthy, they were just the environment in 
which Savings Banks flourished best. 

The names of the gentlemen mentioned above were: Major Digby Mackworth, 
of Glen Usk, a local landowner; Richard Fothergill, owner of the local ironworks ; 
the Reverend William Thomas, Vicar of Caerleon; and John Jenkins, also of 
Caerleon, one of the local gentry.> Since the venture was new to them these 
gentlemen resolved to seek the advice of others in South Wales who had already 
had previous experience in drawing up an acceptable constitution. Consequently, 
it was decided 

_ That the rules already in force in the Bridgend Savings Bank, under the direc- 
tion of the Hon. Sir John Nichols, shall be adopted as the basis for those at 
Caerleon.® 

In accordance with the above, the affairs of the institution were to be con- 
ducted by Trustees and Managers, the former not to exceed six in number, and 
the latter not to exceed twelve.’ These officials were to have the power to fill any 
vacancy which might occur in their number, and to appoint a treasurer.’ Also 
in accordance with the voluntary nature of the Savings Bank movement through- 
out the country, neither the treasurer, nor the trustees, nor any other person 

‘ Day Book of the Caerleon Savings Bank, MSS. f. M 160 (332. 1), Newport Library. 


(): 25 October 1830, five gentlemen of high local standing met in the 


? Census of Population, 1831. 3 Tbid. 
* H. Oliver Horne, History of Savings Banks (Oxford Univ. Press, 1 86 and A di 
5 Day Book, MSS. cit. loc. cit. ° Thid. 1 nade Se tia aan 
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having control in the management was allowed to derive any ‘benefit from 
deposits made in this Bank, nor receive any remuneration whatever for his or 
their services’. 

The gravity of the trust imposed on these voluntary workers, in whose hands 
were placed the savings of thé depositors, was fully realized by requiring the 
‘Treasurer and any other person or persons acting in the capacity of Secretary, 
or Actuary, to give security to the Clerk of the Peace for the just and faithful 
execution of such office or trust as two Trustees and three Managers may 
approve’.* Accordingly, Richard Fothergill, the Treasurer, and John Salter, 
the Actuary, were required to deposit bonds to the value of £200 and £50, 
respectively, with the Clerk of the Peace for Monmouthshire. Some such 
security was universally demanded from active officials, though no guaranteed 
minimum amount was fixed by Act of Parliament until 1848, when £100 was 
declared the minimum guarantee.‘ The security bore some relation to the amount 
of funds collected as deposits. Later on, when total deposits in Caerleon amounted 
to many thousands of pounds, the security demanded from the then acting 
Treasurer was £600, and that from the Actuary, £200.5 For many years before 
1870, the total securities of the chief officials had been increased to £1000. 

The following is the list of original Trustees and Managers: 


Trustees Residence 
Lord Granville Somerset, M.P. Badminton Hon. Trustee 
Sir Charles Morgan, Bart., M.P. Tredegar — 
Sir Thomas Salusbury, Bart. Llanwern Trustee 
Capel Hanbury Leigh, Esq. Pontypool — 
William A. Williams Llangibby Castle — 
Colthurst Bateman Bertholly House — 
John H. Prichard Caerleon — 
Major Digby Mackworth Glen Usk os 
Richard Fothergill Caerleon Works — 
John Jenkins Caerleon — 
Managers Residence 
Rev. Charles Salusbury Llanwern — 
Thomas Fothergill, Esq. Caerleon _ 
Thomas Prothero The Friars — 
Rev. Richard Roberts Christ Church — 
John Allfrey Malpas — 
Edward Allfrey — — 
Phillip Jones Llanarth — 
William Phillips Witson — 
Rev. William Powell Llanvrechva — 
Rey. Charles Williams Llangibby — 
William Jenkins Ponthew Works — 
Rev. William Thomas Caerleon — 
Rey. Lewis Howell — — 
Edmund Jones Belmont — 
George Hall — a 
G. John Jenkins Caerleon = 
Rev. David Davies Basseleg = 
Rey. Daniel Jones Caerleon’ a 
1 Tbid. 2 Tbid. 3 Tbid. 4 Horne, op. cit. p. 123. 


5 Annual General Statements, Newport and Caerleon Savings Bank. MSS. f. M 160 (332. 1), 


t Library. 
es ate 7 Day Book, cit. 
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All these Trustees and Managers were leading figures in the locality, or had 
strong local attachments. In this regard, Caerleon was especially fortunate in 
being able to secure the goodwill of men of such high standing as Lord Granville 
Somerset, M.P., of Badminton, and Sir Charles Morgan, M.P., of Tredegar 
Park, whose kinsman gained fame at Balaclava. Throughout the country were 
to be found similar men, far removed from the lower orders by birth and position, 
who gave not only their blessing, but often their active assistance to the Savings 
Bank movement. 

This inspiration and guidance is not surprising, seeing that there were amongst 
the middle and upper classes, men with a strong sense of the rightness of helping 
the working classes to a better realization of the value of thrift. The habit of 
saving was an admirable trait, revered only a little less than godliness. Especially 
was this to be inculcated and encouraged in the lower orders by those in higher 
social position as a practical method of demonstrating that, while the sin of 
poverty was a personal affair, the Almighty had a habit of helping those who 
helped themselves. If as a result of long years of saving, an annuity could be 
bought sufficient to maintain the saver from falling a burden on the poor 
rate during old age, what more laudable line of conduct could the poor 
pursue? How better could they atone for their lowly condition than by making 
themselves at least as little dependent upon the help of others as thrifty living 
could make them? 

In some cases the Trustees were men who were willing to give financial 
backing to a Savings Bank, but did not wish to do the actual work of attending 
weekly at the place of business. The Managers were, in such cases, the voluntary 
workers, who gave their services in assisting to receive deposit books, make 
payments, and sanction withdrawals, etc. No hard and fast distinction could be 
drawn, however, for Trustees, even of aristocratic birth, could be found, who 
undertook, and conscientiously carried out, the most unimportant tasks in the 
bank whenever their turn of duty came round. In the case of the Caerleon 
Savings Bank, whilst it is true that the two most wealthy, and prominent of the 
original ‘Trustees, namely Lord Granville Somerset, M.P., and Sir Charles 
Morgan, M.P., were merely Trustees in an honorary capacity, several of the 
other Trustees, like Major Digby Mackworth, and Richard Fothergill, both 
wealthy industrialists and property owners, took a continuously active part in 
the day to day operations of the Savings Bank, the former in the capacity of 
Chairman for many years, and the latter as Treasurer until 1837.! The Managers, 
in the main, were neither as wealthy, nor as influential, but were, nevertheless, 
prominent local figures, drawn from the more prosperous tradesfolk and pro- 
fessional classes. The original list of Managers had a strong ministerial flavour: 
no less than eight of the original eighteen being drawn from one or other of the 
religious denominations. The strength of the clerical contingent is not surprising 
seeing that the movement itself owed its origin to one of the cloth, and clerics 
were prominent in nearly all the Savings Banks in the country. After all, what 
better practical application of Christian virtue could they find than in an institu- 
tion providing for the thrift which formed the burden of so much of their pulpit: 
oratory? 

There is strong evidence, in the respective positions of Trustees and Managers, 
that there was some class distinction between the two types of officials. This | 
distinction was evidenced also, in other parts of the country, especially in the: 
early days of the movement. It was probably encouraged in order to win the. 


! Day Book, cit. loc. cit. 
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sympathy and powerful support of prominent people as Trustees, whose very 
names would not only be beyond reproach locally, but would also carry weight 
with the National Debt Office. Later on in the history of the movement, less 
weight was placed on such class differences, and though in many places the post 
of Manager was a sort of apprenticeship for later Trusteeship, the distinction 
Was not universal throughout the country, and everywhere grew less so with the 
passage of time, and the growth of the movement in popularity. 

According to the rules and regulations of the Caerleon Savings Bank the 
maximum number of Trustees was six, and that of Managers was twelve, but in 
the original list of Trustees, ten names appear in the Day Book, and no less 
than eighteen names of Managers.! No doubt some form of roster was drawn 
up for a given period, and the requisite number laid down for each type of 
official was selected from amongst the possibles willing to give their gratuitous 
services to the bank. 

An examination of the Day Book shows that at least two people, sometimes 
more, never less, put in an attendance at every day of business. Usually it was 
the Managers who attended, but occasionally one finds the name of a Trustee. 
It was not until the passing of the Savings Bank Act of 1863 that it became 
compulsory for at least two to be in attendance on business days.” 

It was necessary to have a large number of Managers, not so much to secure 
as long a list as possible of influential names, as because of the need for spreading 
over as wide a circle as possible the duties of attendance at the receipt of custom, 
and so reducing the amount of voluntary service required from each Manager. 
An examination of the attendances of Managers, as recorded in the Day Book 
of the Savings Bank under consideration, shows that the ministers of religion did 
a very large share of the work, even allowing for the fact that they formed nearly 
50 % of the Managers.* Perhaps this was as much because they had more time at 
their disposal to do so, as to the fact that they may have regarded the conscientious 
fulfilment of their duties as a moral obligation. 

One of the first acts of the newly constituted Savings Bank was to deposit the 
signatures of the Trustees with the Commissioners for the reduction of the 
national debt, with whom all savings, over and above withdrawals, were invested 
in what were known as the ‘Funds’. This procedure required two of the Trustees 
to make out an order to invest this surplus, and send it through a London agent 
to the National Debt Office, which would in turn instruct the Bank of England 
to credit the sum to the ‘Fund for the Banks of Saving’. A form of debenture 
was at first issued to the Trustees in return for the investment, but as this was 
found to be inconvenient, since it had to be surrendered at the Bank of England 
whenever money was withdrawn, a simple form of receipt was substituted later 
on.* By the time the Caerleon Bank had been established the second method had 
become the rule. For instance, a Minute in the Day Book, dated 19 February 
1831, reads: ‘That £100 be sent to the Bank of England, and a receipt required 
from the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt for the interest 
of the first £100.”° 

Usually, when a bank was established, circulars were prepared, and sent out 
to prospective depositors, pointing out the dangers of hoarding money at home, 
and exhorting them to save for old age or a rainy day, and so make themselves 
independent of the help of others. There is no record of any such printed circulars 
having been sent around the Newport area; but an announcement drawing 


1 Tbid. 2 Horne, op. cit. p. 213. 3 Day Book, cit. loc. cit. 
4 Horne, op. cit. p. 79- 5 Day Book, cit. loc. cit. 
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attention to the opening of the Savings Bank appeared in the Monmouthshire 
Merlin,! the county newspaper. There were, however, ready at hand, far more 
effective instruments of propaganda in the local ministers of religion, of whom 
eight were Managers. By means of formal announcements from pulpits on 
Sundays, or by exhortations in sermons and buttonholing at home, a campaign 
of proselytizing prospective savers was launched on all the neighbouring villages. 

The Savings Bank started in fact in a very humble way, and with little or no 
equipment. A room in the Caerleon National School was hired once a week, on 
Saturdays, and remained open to receive deposits and make withdrawals, from 
12 o’clock noon until 2 p.m. Business was first commenced on 19 February 1831.? 
The only equipment consisted of a ledger for recording depositors’ names, 
addresses and occupations, and the amounts deposited or withdrawn; a day 
book to record the minutes of meetings; another to record the annual statement, 
or balance sheet; and finally a supply of deposit books. An interesting item of 
expenditure given in the first General Statement was 


January Ist, 1831 purchase of iron chest Z9atis— 


It does not require much imagination to assign a function for this very necessary 
piece of bank equipment. On the same day, the Day Book records the appoint- 
ment of Mr John Salter, as the first actuary of the Savings Bank, at a salary of 
£5- 55. per annum.‘ This nominal sum as remuneration was the only departure 
from the purely voluntary nature of the organization. 

The first General Statement issued by the Caerleon Savings Bank was for the 
period ending 20 November 1831.° This date was that fixed by the Commissioners 
for the return of General Statements each year. According to this return, the 
total number of original depositors was thirty-three. Of these, one was a Trustee, 
whose deposit of £20 represented a loan to the Savings Bank for the purpose of 
providing the necessary ready cash to purchase initial equipment, and to provide 
petty cash for small disbursements or withdrawals until such time as a large 
enough surplus was accumulated to meet expenses.® By this gesture from a 
Trustee, the Caerleon Savings Bank was saved the rather chancy alternative 
forced on’ some Savings Banks in Scotland, where it was the custom to pass the 
hat round at the inception to secure sufficient money to buy the bank’s accounts 
books, etc., and to pay for the hire of a room.’ 

By the end of the first year of the Savings Bank the total sum invested by the 
thirty-three depositors amounted to the modest sum of £190. 6s. rd. Of this sum, 
£55. 6s. 3d. was kept as money in hand by the Treasurer to meet withdrawals. 
The expenses of running the bank for the first year amounted to £34. 4s. 8d., and 
the balance of £100 odd was invested with the Commissioners for the reduction 
of the national debt.® 

The amount of interest allowed by the Commissioners to the Savings Bank 
was £4. 115. 3d. %, and the interest paid to depositors was fixed at £3. 65. 8d. % 9 
This left a balance of £1. 45. 7d. % for working expenses. Since the prevalent 
rate of interest in Consols was 3%, the Savings Banks were in an extremely 
favoured position. Parliamentary opposition to the generous terms offered to 
Savings Banks was continuous, and in 1844 they succeeded in getting the interest 
payable by the Commissioners reduced to £3. 5s. %, with a maximum payable 


1 12 February 1831, Newport Library. ? Day Book, cit. 

’ Annual General Statements, cit. loc. cit. * Day Book, cit. 

5 Ann. Gen. Statements, cit. eS iibicly 

7 Horne, op. cit. p. 51. § Ann. Gen. Statements, cit. 


9 Ibid. 1831, cit. loc. cit. 
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to depositors of £3. os. 10d. %.! Few Savings Banks were able to pay this latter 
amount to depositors and leave enough for working expenses. The Newport and 
Caerleon Savings Bank—as it had by then become known—paid £2. 18s. 4d.%.? 
and continued to do so until 1880 when the maximum paid to depositors was 
reduced to £2. 105. %.3 

Of the thirty-three original depositors, thirty held balances not exceeding £20 
each, and two depositors held balances between £20 and £50.4 

It is a great pity that ledgers showing a complete record of individual deposit 
accounts for the Newport and Caerleon Bank have not been preserved. The only 
light thrown on the names and occupations of the individual depositors is that 
shown in a ledger giving amounts paid in and withdrawn for the two years 1847 
and 1848. An examination of this record reveals that depositors consisted of: 


Servants. Minors. 

Labourers. Seamen. 

Wives, widows, spinsters. 

Dressmakers and milliners. 

Clerks (mostly railway clerks). 

Small farmers and farm-servants. 

Craftsmen: masons, smiths, coopers, cobblers, pattern-makers, carpenters, 
mechanics. 

Clothing Clubs. 

Friendly Societies. 

Charitable Societies. 

Building Societies. 

National School Clubs. 

Penny Banks.°® 


By far the largest single class of depositor consisted of minors either depositing 
in their own names, or, when under seven years of age, in the names of their 
guardians. The next largest was the servant class. This is not surprising, seeing 
that domestics, though earning little more than £5 or £10 per year, usually 
lived free of board, and were wont to place the whole of their yearly wages for 
safe keeping for their old age in the bank. Such people were also most open to 
persuasion by well-intentioned masters. The latter sometimes opened accounts 
for their servants to give them a start in a career of thrift, and also opened accounts 
for their children, with the same object in view. Criticism was frequently levelled 
against this practice on the grounds that many such minors were children of 
well-to-do people for whose benefit the Savings Banks were never intended. 
However, the strict limits set to the maximum amounts which could be deposited 
restricted much abuse of the Bank’s true function by this class of depositor. 

Amongst the co-operative devices for encouraging petty savings to meet 
particular contingences were the Clubs of various kinds, of which the Clothing 
Club was a humble, but popular example. Such efforts in petty saving have 
survivals to this day amongst the lower income groups. Of the several Clothing 
Clubs banking with the Newport and Caerleon Savings Bank was one in parti- 
cular which is worthy of a brief mention by virtue of its relatively large deposit.® 
This Club, known locally as Mrs Gethin’s Clothing Club, ran for more than 
a dozen years, and had at one period as much as £331. 16s. to its credit. Con- 
sidering that this sum was made up of individual amounts rarely exceeding £1, 

1 Horne, op. cit. p. 106. 2 Ann. Gen. Statements, 1844, cit. loc. cit. 

3 Ibid. 1880, cit. loc. cit. 4 Ibid. 1831, cit. loc. cit. 

5 Depositors’ Ledger, MSS. f. M 160 (332. 1), loc. cit. 
= ® Ibid. cit. loc. cit. 
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Mrs Gethin’s venture must have had wide popularity, and no doubt formed a 
very lucrative sideline to the enterprising Mrs Gethin’s clothing establishment. 
In addition, there were several other Clothing Clubs with credits ranging from 
£35 to £60.! These clubs were more often than not run by the shopkeepers 
themselves, many of whom were not above taking advantage of the ignorance 
of the poor to indulge in sharp practices, to their own pecuniary gain. 

Between the minimum deposit of 1s. and the maximum of £200, by far the 
largest number of accounts ranged below £100. Taking two representative years, 
1852, which was the first year for a detailed classification of deposits to be given, 
and the year 1887, it may be seen from the figures given below, that of the 797 
depositors (excluding Penny Banks, Friendly and Charitable Societies), one-half 
held deposits below £10 in 1852. In the year 1887, of the 1142 depositors (again 
excluding Societies and Penny Banks) more than 50% were below £10. This 
distribution of depositors was usual throughout the history of the Bank.? 


Table compiled from Annual General Statements, 1852 and 1887° 


No. of No. of Amounts Amounts 
depositors depositors Distribution of (in 1852) (in 1887) 
(in 1852) (in 1887) accounts EE ah SIT: L'Visd ads 

63 220 Not exceeding £1 20 037.27 OF seek aS 
196 210 £1-£5 489 5 3 525 9 4 
ies 146 £5-£10 929 52. 22 1,055 wa) ba 
94 79 £10-£15 1,134 16 11 950 6 4 
40 57 £15-£20 O07 Fo 1) 984 10 7 
102 99 £20-£30 2,443 13 6 2,463 6 10 
77 83 £30-£40 2513-10 2 2.810" “9 aro 
24 41 £40-£50 1,067) En ht i 1,808 6 6 
38 64 £50-£75 2,310 2 4 4,065 2 0 
12 39 £75-£ 100 1,050 10 II 9,453 500m 
6 32 £100-£125 689 2 II 3,596 16 6 
5 33 £125-L150 684.17 7 4578 15 1 
9 39 £150-£200 1,461 8 1 6,732 7 7 
797 142 15,476 14 9 33,096 14 3 
9 18 Charitable Societies 674 12 8 794 15 8 
17 23 Friendly Societies 3,842 4 4 2,991 12 0 
3H 4 Penny Banks = 145 15 10 
823 1187 19,993 11 9 37,028 17 9 


Definite limits were set by the Commissioners to the amount which could be: 
deposited by savers. While no deposit less than 1s. could be taken, the maximum: 
which could be deposited by any one depositor in a year was fixed at £30. This: 
figure was the limit fixed by the Savings Bank Act of 1828 when the maximum: 
was reduced from £50.* No depositor was allowed to make any further deposits: 
when the sum of £150 had been reached, and when total deposits and interest} 
had amounted to £200, no further interest was payable on any deposit there-- 
after.® 

The purpose of setting limits to annual and total deposits was to prevent! 
wealthier people from using the Savings Banks in order to reap the benefit of the: 
higher rate of interest payable, while on the other hand to offer a handsome: 


' Depositors’ Ledger, cit. loc. cit. ? Ann. Gen. Statements, 1852, 1887, cit. loc. cit. 
3 Tbid. * Horne, op. cit. p. 100. 5 Day Book, cit. loc. cit. 
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inducement to the poor. These maxima were relaxed for certain classes of 
depositors, such as working-class societies, towards which the Savings Banks 
acted in the capacity of banker. Trustees or Treasurers of any Charitable Society 
were allowed to deposit any donation or bequest for the maintenance of education 
or benefit of the poor to the amount of £100 per annum, but were not allowed 
to hold a balance of more than £300 in toto, exclusive of interest. Friendly 
Societies, established prior to the Act of 28 July 1828, were allowed to deposit the 
whole or part of their funds. Any Friendly Society formed after that date was 
limited to a total balance of £300 in principal and interest.! 

The progress of the Savings Bank from its inception up to the year 1837 was 
continuous, but the rate of advance was slow. From 1831 to 1837 the bank had 
been known as the Caerleon Savings Bank, and had drawn its depositors from 
the villages of the neighbourhood. On 15 April 1837, however, a decision of 
importance in the history of the Savings Bank was made. It is recorded in the 
Day Book in the following words: 

Resolved that it is found expedient to remove the office of this Savings Bank 
from the National School in Caerleon to more convenient premises in the 
Borough of Newport. 

A further resolution on 20 April 1837: 

Resolved that the change of address be inserted three times in the County 
Paper. Henceforth the Bank should be known as the Newport and Caerleon 
Savings Bank.? 

The move was a wise one, for Caerleon was a much smaller place than New- 
port, and the prospects of further expansion were strictly limited by the sparse 
and relatively static population. Newport, on the other hand, was not only a 
more populous area from which prospective depositors might be drawn, but it 
was developing rapidly as a port and commercial and industrial centre. By the 
year 1841 its population amounted to 13,766 and was rapidly increasing.* 

On 1 July 1837, business was commenced at the Newport premises,* and with 
the departure of the Savings Bank from Caerleon, Richard Fothergill, the 
Treasurer since its inception, and one of the founders, resigned,° having faithfully 
fulfilled his moral obligation to see the bank well and truly established on a firm 
foundation. His resignation marked the end of the purely disinterested official. 
Such men were to be found, here and there, despite the indifference to the 
economic frustration of the working classes with which men of their class have 
often been charged. Henceforward the Treasurers, though still performing their 
duties gratuitously, were drawn almost exclusively from local bankers. Fothergill 
was succeeded by a ‘William Williams, Banker, of Newport’,® who filled the 
post until 1852, when he, in turn, was succeeded by the Manager of the West of 
England and South Wales Bank, Newport. The amount of security demanded 
from the latter, as Treasurer, was raised for the first time from £200 to £600, 
on account of the growth in deposits in the meantime.’ 

By the end of the first ten years of its existence, the Savings Bank could show 
an appreciable increase of business. The number of accounts had grown from 
33 to 327. The amount deposited within a single year had increased from £178. 55. 
to £2648. 185. 3d.; the total amount standing to the accounts of depositors from 
£190. 6s. 1d. to £7484. 135. 11d.; and the balance of investments from £ 100. 6s. 3d. 


to £7298. 18s. 34.8 


1 Tbid. . 2 Tbid. 3 Census of Population, 1841. 
4 Day Book, cit. loc. cit. 5 Tbid. c Ibid. 
_ 7 Ann. Gen. Statements, 1852, cit. loc. cit. 8 Tbid. 1841. 
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From the year 1837, when the bank’s activity for the first time embraced 
Newport, the number of new accounts opened each year was about forty, and 
the total amount of the deposit accounts increased annually up to 1841 by 
approximately £1000.! The average percentage of withdrawals to annual new 
deposits was 42°9%, or about 18-5 % of total accounts. A characteristic of 
withdrawals was their increase in proportion to the amount of new savings. For 
example, from 1837 to 1841, they ranged from 47 to 69%." This was not 
necessarily a cause for alarm. One of the chief inducements to prospective 
depositors was that they could withdraw their money with comparative ease, and 
when they wanted. Many cautious depositors would often try this out just in 
order to satisfy themselves that their money was actually there. Having assured 
themselves that this was so, they would then reinvest the money later on. 

Despite the fact that the early 1840’s saw the spread of a type of Friendly 
Society with elaborate ritual, which set out to appeal to the workers as a more 
attractive alternative to Savings Banks, the latter did not suffer thereby, since 
they became the repository of both the Friendly Society and Charitable Society 
funds. By the late 1840’s there were seventeen Friendly Societies and nine 
Charitable Societies which were regular depositors with the Newport and 
Caerleon Savings Bank.? The total deposits of the former, in 1852, amounted to 
over £3842, with an average of £226 per Society, while the total deposits for the 
latter amounted in that year to over £674, averaging £75 each.* 

The 1840’s also saw the appearance of the Penny Banks. Their great advantage 
over the Savings Banks, as a repository for small savings, was that the humble 
penny could more easily be saved than the initial shilling necessary to start 
a deposit in a Savings Bank. The appeal of the Penny Bank to children, and even 
to the adult of lowly circumstances, was therefore very strong, especially since 
the secretary or treasurer of the latter might well be a neighbour or the local 
minister who would be willing to take such small offerings at any time, whereas 
the nearest local Savings Bank might be some distance away, and only open 
once a week for a few hours. Here again the Savings Banks gained an ally rather 
than suffered a rival, for they became the Penny Banks’ banker. 

The principle of the Penny Bank did not gain popularity in the Newport area 
until much later than elsewhere. In fact the first local Penny Bank did not 
appear in the books of the local Savings Bank until 1867.° 

Thenceforward, however, there were never less than four Penny Banks 
amongst its list of depositors. They were not as wealthy as the Charitable or | 
Friendly Societies, and held deposits averaging from £35 to £40. 

During the 1840’s a series of defalcations by officials of a number of Savings. 
Banks occurred in many parts of the country, following the relaxation in Trustees’ | 
responsibilities, brought about by the Savings Bank Act of 1844. As a result of 
the scandal caused by the Cuffe Street Savings Bank, Dublin, in 1848, the: 
Rochdale Savings Bank, in 1849, and others, a score or so banks closed their: 
doors, while withdrawals overtopped savings in many more, and widespread | 
damage was done to the reputation of the movement.® In 1848, for the first time: 
in its history, the Newport and Caerleon Savings Bank paid out more money; 
within the year than it collected. Its 1848 withdrawals amounted to over £6358! 
as against new deposits of £5433, despite the fact that the actual number of 
accounts was up on the previous year. These large withdrawals halted the: 


‘ Ann. Gen. Statements, 1841, cit. loc. cit. 2 Tbid. 
3 Ibid. 4 Ibid. 5 Ibid. 
6 Horne, op. cit. p. 124. 
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hitherto steady increase in total accounts by several hundreds of pounds, while 
the balance of invested funds fell correspondingly.! 

The setback was purely temporary, for by the year 1851, the total savings 
had reached over £20,165. Annual new savings by the 827 depositors amounted 
to £5218. 155. 4d., which was double the amount of 1841.2 There was, however, 
a far higher rate of withdrawals during this decade than ever before. On an 
average they amounted to 79 % of new savings invested, while during the year 
1848 as much as 17 % more money was withdrawn than was deposited. There 
never was any cause for alarm, however, for withdrawals never formed more 
than about 22 % of the total balances held by depositors.3 

By the middle 1850’s the number of depositors had reached 1376, and the 
amount of funds invested exceeded £30,000. Consequently, the Trustees sought 
to acquire new premises. They approached the Commissioners on g February 
1856, with the view to being allowed to mortgage the future funds invested as 
security for the new building. As a result of the inquiry, the reply they received 
from Mr Tidd Pratt, the Barrister for the Commissioners, was as follows: 

As Trustees of a Savings Bank you can not mortgage the future funds of the 
Bank to pay the expenses of erecting such a building. There is no objection to 
your undertaking the responsibility as private individuals, nor will there be any 
objection to any future surplus being applied to repay such expenses.® 


In April 1858, negotiations proceeded for the lease of a piece of land at the 
foot of Stow Hill, belonging to Sir Charles Morgan, M.P., one of the original 
honorary Trustees of the old Caerleon Savings Bank, and on 3 July of the same 
year a loan was advanced by ‘a certain gentleman’, to purchase the site and 
erect a building for £200.° 

Savings Banks came in for a great deal of criticism from the press during the 
1850’s, antagonists seeing in them a design on the part of promoters to keep the 
poor off the rates, and so save their own pockets. Such controversies, though 
ranking as important news in the national press, percolated only very slowly 
into the minds of the locals, who were quite content to repose their confidence 
in their local bank, whose officials they knew and trusted. The sure test to them 
was whether they could withdraw their savings easily whenever they wanted. 

The continued high proportion of new savings in any given year to with- 
drawals bore out this fact. Provided depositors did so within the limits set out 
in the rules and regulations printed in their deposit books no hindrance was 
placed on withdrawals, so that cautious depositors could easily satisfy themselves 
as to the existence of their savings. It is true that the person who withdrew his 
savings was not allowed to reinvest them again within the same year: a necessary 
precaution to prevent panic withdrawals by depositors. 

The importance of making withdrawals as easy as possible was fully appreciated, 
and, as soon as a new Savings Bank had accumulated a sizeable balance, the 
time limits for withdrawals were relaxed. For instance, the regulation relating 
to withdrawals at the inception of the old Caerleon Bank ran as follows: 

Any depositor may withdraw the whole or any part of his deposit on any of 
the appointed days at the time appointed for business, provided a week’s notice 
be given in the case where the sum required does not exceed fifty shillings, but 
for any sum above fifty shillings, a month’s notice of such intention must be 


given.’ 


1 Ann. Gen. Statements, cit. loc. cit. 2 Tbid. 
Beds cae boy (oe 
5 Day Book, cit. loc, cit. 6 Tbid. 7 Ibid. 
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By the 1850’s, however, this rule was considerably relaxed, and any sum up 
to £2 could be withdrawn without notice, while sums from £2 to £10 could be 
withdrawn after three days’ notice.! 

During the 1850’s, the activities of the Newport and Caerleon Savings Bank 


doubled, e.g.: 


1851 1861 

No. of depositors 827 1651 
Total amount deposited £20,165. 185. 2d. £38,621. 19s. 2d. 
Balance of investments. £10,7052" 25..G4. L 3S QS Ie5seeere 
Annual new savings £5,218. 155. 4d. 60,001 se 5saukode 


The figure of £10,970. 10s. 3d. for new savings in 1859 was the highest 
reached for any single year in the Bank’s history, before or after. 

The year 1861 saw the passing of Gladstone’s Post Office Savings Bank Act, 
and the early demise of the old Savings Banks was prophesied as a result of this 
new means of saving offered to the working classes. The advantages which the 
Post Office Savings Bank had over the old banks were many. Perhaps the most 
important, apart from the element of greater security, was that of added con- 
venience: Post Offices were to be found in every village and hamlet in the land, 
and were open every day, and for long hours. These were advantages which 
were confidently expected to outweigh the advantage of slightly higher interest 
rates enjoyed by the old Savings Banks. The immediate effect was the closing of 
thirty small Savings Banks in the first two years of the Act, but, although by 
1870 there were about 143 less Trustee Banks in existence than a decade before, 
the wholesale collapse of the movement which was prophesied did not take 
place, and most of the largest banks in the country remained untouched by the 
appearance of a more powerful rival.* 

The effect of the 1861 Act was certainly felt by the Newport and Caerleon 
Bank, for a halt was called in its expansion for the first time. The year 1861 had 
been the peak year in its history both for the number of depositors and total 
balances. From then on a decline set in which lasted until 1870. The number of 
depositors decreased to 1153, and the total deposits and investments fell to 
£30,017 and £29,412 respectively. Transfers of deposits to the Post Office over 
the period amounted to nearly £2000, averaging approximately £360 a year 
from 1862 to 1865.4 The year 1866 was one of great distress throughout the 
country, due to industrial failures, the repercussions of which were felt locally. 
More than £12,489 of savings were withdrawn from the local Savings Bank, 
a sum which was nearly twice that saved in that year.° 

After the first detrimental effects of the rival Post Office Savings Bank had 
been felt in the 1860’s, the Bank once more began to accommodate itself to the 
new situation. In fact, it seemed to take on a new lease of life during the 1870’s 
with depositors and total deposits increasing year by year until 1877, when total 
accounts reached their maximum for the whole of the Savings Bank’s history, at 
£38,905. 15s. 1d.° This annual progress to date had been maintained despite the 
depressed state of trade in the district during the year 1875, when strikes and 
lock-outs lasted for five months. Local distress from trade depression continued 
throughout 1876, and again in 1878, without seriously reducing deposits, despite 
the large withdrawals in the latter year.? 

1 Day Book, cit. loc. cit. 

2 Ann. Gen. Statements, 1851, 1861, cit. 


° Horne, op. cit. p. 209 and Appendix nm. 
* Ann. Gen. Statements, cit. loc. cit. 5 Tbid. § Tbid. 7 Tbid. 
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Though the bank made little substantial progress during the 1880’s there 
were no serious setbacks; despite the fall in the number of depositors in 1887 from 
1316 to 1187, total deposits had actually increased somewhat to £36,969. 35. 3d.! 
In 1880 the rate of interest payable to depositors had been decreased from 
£2. 18s. 4d. % to the level fade by the Post Office, namely £2. 105. od. %.? This 
removed the only real advantage which the old Savings Banks had had over 
their Post Office counterpart, apart from the traditional personal attachment 
which had succeeded through the years in weaving a strong sentimental bond 
between Savings Bank officials and depositors. 

In 1887 the Savings Bank movement received a body-blow from the Cardiff 
Savings Bank scandal of that year, from which it never really recovered.3 Its 
effect on the Newport and Caerleon Bank, situated only twelve miles away, was 
as decisive as it was to many others in the country. 

The publicity caused by the Cardiff revelations, and the public discussion 
which followed on the duties and liabilities of Trustees, together with the 
reduction of interest payable by the Commissioners to the Banks to 24%, 
resulted in a host of Savings Banks throughout the country, though perfectly 
solvent, abdicating in favour of the Post Office. In four years 101 banks repre- 
senting nearly £5 million of funds closed their doors.* Amongst these was the 
Newport and Caerleon Savings Bank, which ceased operating in 1888.° 


Cardiff Technical College 


ETbid.- 2 Tbid. 
3 Horne, op. cit. p. 241. 4 Ibid. p. 262. 
5 Day Book, cit. loc. cit. 
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ESSAYS IN BIBLIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 


XII. RECENT FRENCH WRITINGS IN THE 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY 
OF MODERN FRANCE’ 


By PAUL LEUILLIOT 


GENERAL WORKS 


16th supplement (1945) of A. Granpin’s Bibliographie générale des sciences 
juridiques, politiques, économiques et sociales appeared in 1948 published by 


the Librairie du Recueil Sirey (pp. 443); a 17th (1947-8) was announced 
for October 1949. 

The Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques have revised and brought up 
to date (1949) a second edition of Eléments de bibliographie de Vhistotre des idées et 
des faits politiques, économiques et sociaux (Paris: Editions Domat-Montchrestien, 

103): 
on eae useful Chronologie des Civilisations (Collection Clio: Presses Universitaires 
de France, pp. xiv+437) has at last been provided for us by M. JEAN DELORME. 

C. Morazé has issued a second edition of his Introduction a I’ Histoire économique 
(Coll. Armand Colin, fasc. 238, pp. 216). 

To Marc Bloch, his former pupil, P. DoLLINcER, now Professor at Strasbourg 
University, has dedicated an article on methodology (Revue d*histoire économique 
et sociale, 1948, pp. 109-27), while C. E. Perrin, his colleague at Strasbourg, 
and now Professor at the Sorbonne, has analysed the historical work by the 
author of Caractéres originaux de l’ histoire rural frangaise (Revue historique, 1948, t. 299, 
pp. 969-89), which is about to be re-published by R. DAuvERGNE. We are 
indebted to the last-named for a remarkable study on ‘Les anciens plans ruraux 
des colonies frangaises’ (Revue d’ Histoire des Colonies, 1948, pp. 231-70). 

The modified title of the second edition (revised with the addition of a supple- 
ment) of Max Sorre’s Les fondements de la géographte humaine. JI. Les fondements 
biologiques. Essai d’une écologie de l'homme (A. Colin, 1947, pp. 447) already 
announces latest developments. This volume has three parts: Climate and man; 
the environment and nourishment of man; the struggle of the human organism 
with its environment. The first part of the second volume concerns ‘Les fonde- 
ments techniques’ (ibid. 1948, pp. 608); the techniques of social life; the 
techniques and geography of energy; the conquest of space. The second part 
(in preparation) will relate to techniques of the production and transformation 
of primary materials; it will be followed by a third and final volume on habitation, 
with a general conclusion. While waiting completion of this important work, 


1 See our Bulletin de Bibliographie. I. France, 1948 (Economie, Sociétés, Civilisations) pub- 
lished last June for the 6th section (Social and Economic Sciences) of Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes (Preface by Lucien Febvre) by the Centre de Recherches Historique, 
54 Rue de Varenne, Paris VIle. For previous works see the Economic History Review, 
and series, vol. 1, no. 1, 1948. For bibliographical purposes this list should be used in 


conjunction with Mr P. H. Wolff’s list of articles on medieval economic history below, 
p- 218, 
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one can read an article by the same author on ‘La Notion de Genre de vie et sa 
valeur actuelle’ (Annales de Géographie, 1948, pp. 97-108). A brief summary of 
this new and personal approach, entitled ‘ Fondements de la géographie humaine’, 
has appeared in Les Cahiers Internationaux de Sociologie (Editions du Seuil, 1948, 
pp. 21-38). The geographer has thus become allied with the ethnographer or 
sociologist. Further allusion will be made to these ‘querelles de mur mitoyen’. 


DEMOGRAPHY 

On demography one must refer to the quarterly review, Population, published by 
the Institut National d’Etudes Démographiques (1948, P.U.F.). We may also 
add two articles: a general one by L. Cuevauter, ‘L’émigration frangaise au 
XIXe siecle’ (Etudes d’histoire moderne et contemporaine, vol. 1, 1947 (1948); Hatier, 
Pp. 127-72); the other, more specialized, by P. GuicHonner, ‘L’émigration 
alpine vers les pays de langue allemande’ (Revue de géographie alpine, Grenoble, 
1948, pp. 533-76) concerning the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Finally 
Marcev Rernuarp has recently published an important Histoire de la population 
mondiale de 1700 4 1948 (Domat-Montchrestien, 1949, pp. 795, 4 maps, 45 graphs, 
40 illustrations), a study of qualitative, i.e. social and economic, demography. 


REGIONS AND TOWNS 


In a collection entitled Les livrets d’études locales in which Manuels d’ études drémoises, 
viwaraises, héraultaises, bourbonnaises, périgourdines, have already appeared, H.WaQueEt 
has contributed a Manuel des études finistériennes (Valence, pp. 69) : a bibliography 
with general surveys, indicating general works, learned societies, archives and 
libraries, legal and historical works, lists of monographs on towns, communes, 
parishes and biographies. 

An excellent commemorative work on Alsace is Deux Stécles d’ Alsace frangaise 
1648-1848 (Strasbourg: F. X. Le Roux, 1948, pp. xvi+519, fig. and plates) ; this 
contains, in particular, a suggestive study, ‘Les conséquences de la guerre de 
Trente Ans dans les campagnes alsaciennes’, by F. J. Himty (pp. 15-60). 

In the Bulletins II and III (1948) of the Société industrielle de Mulhouse are 
described ‘Trois étapes de la vie Mulhousienne (1798—1848-1948) ’; in particular 
E. Jurmiiarp discusses ‘Pourquoi la grande industrie s’établit a2 Mulhouse’, 
a question which is also discussed in his ‘ Essai sur les causes de l’industrialisation 
de la Haute Alsace au XVIII siécle’ (Revue d’ Alsace, vol. 88, 1948, pp. 137-50). 

On the ‘grands problémes de V’histoire des communaux en Bourgogne’, 
P. pe Sant JAcos has an interesting discussion reprinted in Annales de Bourgogne 
(1948, pp. 114-28), while ANNE-Marie Cuasaup has studied the originality of 
‘L’habitat et la structure agraire de la Grande Briere et des Marais de Donges, 
near the Lower Loire’ (Annales de Géographie, 1948, pp. 119-30). 

Also to be noted are two studies of social history: Le Sorcellerte au pays de Quingey 
(Paris: Editions Servir, 1947, pp. 202, illus.) by F. Bavoux, and Le Concept de la 
sorcellerie dans le duché de Lorraine aux XVIe et XVIle siécles, by E. DELCAMBRE, 
published by the Société d’archéologie Lorraine (at Nancy), of which only the 

rt has been issued . 255). 
aresetisitis toa sui ertenies G. CHABOT on Les villes (Coll. Armand Colin, 
1948, pp. 244), there are several studies on particular towns: Une petite ville de 
Picardie, Montdidier (1947; pp. xli+394) by P. BLERIOT; Bézwers, étude de 
géographie humaine (Société languedocienne de Geographie, 2nd ser. vol. xix, 
1948) by G. GattieR; ‘Beauvais, ville drapante. Essai d histoire sociale 
(Bulletin de la Société d’études historiques, géographiques et scientifiques de la région 


_ parisienne) by P. Gousert; Histoire de la ville de Domfront (Orne), vol. 1, from the end 


~ 


of the Hundred Years War to 1789 (Domfront, 1948, pp. xv + 769, plates, plans 
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and pictures) by G. Vasseur; finally, the second volume (1595-1 914) of Histoire de 
Lyon (Lyon: Masson, pp. vii+440, pictures, maps, etc.) by A. KLEINCLAUZ, the 
publication of which we owe to the care of L. Dubois and F. Dutacq. 

In a new series, ‘Les Provinces frangaises’, the first volume is devoted to 
L’ Auvergne et le Velay (Gallimard, pp. 343, figs., plates and maps) by L. Gacuon, 
and is concerned more with ethnography and folk-lore than with economics and 
sociology. 

FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOGRAPHY 
In this field, the Bulletin de la Société d’Ethnographie frangaise entitled “Le Mois 
d’ethnographie francaise’ (Musée National des Arts et Traditions populaires, 
Paris, Palais de Chaillot) gives an excellent periodic bibliography, planned to 
interest historians. 

Under the direction of A. Rirr, Artisans et paysans de France. Recueil détudes 
d’art populaire (Strasbourg-Paris; Editions F. X. Le Roux, of which volumes 
appeared in 1946 1947 and 1948) has continued L’art populaire en France. In the 
last number, for instance, is an interesting study by R. Lecorr#, ‘Pour une 
iconographie compagnonnique: Champ de Conduite et Souvenirs du Tour de 
France’ (pp. 135-57)- 

To Marcet Macet we are indebted for an interesting inquiry on ‘Le pain 
bouilli 4 Villars d’Aréne (Hautes Alpes)’ published in Archives Suisses des traditions 
populaires (1948; pp. 1-39); also ‘Remarques sur l’ethnographie frangaise 
métropolitaine. Buts, méthodes, désignation’ (Bulletin de la Société Neufchdateloise 
de Géographie, vol. Iv, 1948, pp. 39-58). At a time when, according to the words 
of the author himself, ‘une science nouvelle. ..prend assez facilement |’aspect 
d’un fourre-tout...’, these Remarques may be compared with the pages in which 
Maurice Le Lannovu has recently attempted to define and delimit ‘La géographie 
humaine’ (Bibliothéque de Philosophie Scientifique; Paris: Flammarion, 1949) in 
relation not only to ethnology but also to sociology. Continuing the good fight 
in the Annales (Economies, Sociétés, Civilisations), LUcIEN FEBVRE does not cease to 
protest “Sur une forme d’Histoire qui n’est pas la nétre’ (Annales, 1948, pp. 20-5), 
for a history which is a synthesis, concrete and comparative, economic and social. 

To those interested in folk-lore, A. VARAGNAC has dedicated his doctorate 
thesis: Civilisation traditionelle et genres de vie (Editions Albin Michel, pp. 402), not 
without provoking several recriminations from Marxist sociologists, such as, for 
instance, C. Parain in ‘Un nouveau mythe: la civilisation traditionnelle’ in 
La Pensée (March-April 1949, pp. 93-8). 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


While Lucien Fesvre has given us a new edition of Probléme de I’ Incroyance au 
XVIe siécle: La Religion de Rabelais in the ‘Bibliothéque de Synthése historique’ 
(L’Evolution de l’Humanité, directed by Henri Berr; Paris: Albin Michel), 
E. Vamtx& has carried on his Histoire générale des Postes Frangaises (vol. 1, Des origines 
a la fin du Moyen-Age, 1947; vol. , De Louis XI 4 la création de la Surintendance générale 
des Postes, 1477-1630; P.U.F. 1949, pp. 380). 

At the same time appeared two works on institutional history by R. Doucet 
and G. ZELLER with the same title: Les Institutions de la France au XVIe Siécle, the 
first in two volumes (A. and J. Picard), the second with a chapter on economic 
administration (P.U.F. pp. 404; pp. 219-44). 

Pe E. PERRoy’s suggestion, the Revue du Nord published in 1947 these interesting 
articles: 


J. Grarysex, ‘Apercu sur lhistoire des impéts en Flandre et en Brabant au 
cours du XVIe siécle’ (pp. 87-109). 
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E. Coornarrr, ‘Le Commerce de Lille par Anvers au XVIe siécle’, accom- 
panied by a list of Lille merchants at Anvers from 1488 to 1585. 

In the Cahiers des Annales (1) (A. Colin, pp. 85), PreRRE SARDELLA, dealing, 
under his master Luzatto’s influence, with Venice in the sixteenth century, 
brings a new and ingenious contribution, ‘Nouvelles et spéculations a Venise au 
début du XVIe siécle’, showing its financial and commercial modernity. 

Within a much wider and more complex field, covering the geographic and 
human, the economic, cultural and social aspects of the subjects, and deliberately 
omitting the history of political events and individuals, F. BRAUDEL has given us 
a masterly work, La Méditerranée et le monde méditerranéen a l’époque de Philippe I; 
important in itself, the work is also evidence of a renewal of the historical method 
in France based on the ideas of Lucien Febvre, to whom it is appropriately 
dedicated. (A. Colin, 1949, pp. xvi+1160.) 


SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


In the field of industrial history the work of GiLLE BERTRAND, Les origines de la 
grande indistrie métallurgique en France (P. Domat, pp. xxxi+212 with graph), is 
supplemented by a very thorough article by P. Lton, ‘Deux siécles d’activité 
mini¢re et métallurgique, l’usine d’Allevard, 1675-1870’ (Revue de géographie 
alpine, vol. XXXVI, 1948, pp. 215-58). P. Léon has undertaken, in fact, an 
industrial history of Isére, from 1700 to the advent of hydroelectric power in 
1869, and tries to explain in detail how an industry, dispersed and in the hands 
of artisans, was adapted to the requirements of modern industry with its con- 
centration of labour and capital. 

Les corporations, les manufactures et le travail libre a Abbeville au XVIIIe siécle forms 
the subject of a volume by G. RuHLMANN in the Brbliothéque de la Société d’ Histoire 
du droit des pays picards, flamands et vallons (Recueil Sirey). EmiLe G. LEonarpD has 
conceived a history of French Protestantism from the social angle, and has 
already published some chapters: the latest deals with ‘Les protestants francais 
au XVIle siécle’ (Revue Historique, 1948, vol. 200, pp. 153-80). This may be read 
together with his well-balanced and very stimulating observations on ‘La question 
sociale dans l’armée francaise au XVIIIe siécle’ (Annales, 1948, pp. 135-49). 

The continuation and end of J. Lerrarr’s study, ‘La Communauté des Maitres 
macons de Paris aux XVII-XVIIIe siécles’, has appeared in the Revue historique de 
droit frangais et étranger (1945, pp- 215-66 and 1948, pp. 96-113). PAuL CHAUVET 
has dealt with ‘Compagnons imprimeurs et imprimeries clandestines a Paris 
sous Louis XV’ (Revue d’histoire économique et sociale, vol. XXVI, 1940-7, 
pp. 40-46 and 151-72). 

On the question of enlightened despotism may be read the ‘Essai sur les 
despotes éclairés. Finance et despotisme’ (Annales, 1948, pp. 278-96) by 
Cu. Morazé. According to him ‘aucune reforme de lEurope n’est die a la 
pensée philosophique’. Compare G. Leresvre, ‘Le despotisme éclairé’ (Annales 
historiques de la Révolution frangaise, 1949, pp. 97-116). 

G. DEBIEN, a specialist in West Indian history, provides us with a very useful 
bibliographical study, ‘Les travaux d’histoire sur Saint Domingue (1938-46). 
Essai de mise au point’ (Revue de V’histoire des Colonies frangaises, 1947, Pp. 31-86). 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 


On the lines of the works of Labrousse, LEON PRETANDIER has given us ‘Notes 
d’histoire économique sur les Révolutions de 1789 et de 1848 en France’ (Etudes 
_ Suisses a’ Histoire générale, 1946, pp. 229-36). A. Sopout has studied from manu- 

scripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale ‘Les “ Institutions Républicaines”’ de 
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Saint-Just’ (Annales Historiques de la Révolution Frangaise, 1948, pp. 193-263). 
M. E. LasroussE continues to emphasize the economic factor in a brilliant 
exposition, ‘Comment naissent les Révolutions, 1789, 1830, 1848" in the Actes du 
Congrés historique du Centenaire de la Révolution de 1848, published by the Comité 
Francais des Sciences Historiques (P.U.F. pp. xv +435); while BERNARD GuyYON 
has considered, as an historian of literature, La pensée politique et sociale de Balzac 
(A. Colin, 1947), and Daviw AvEN Evans, Le socialisme romantique, Pierre Leroux 
et ses contemporains (Bibliotheque d’Histoire économique et sociale, M. Riviere, 
p. 260). A group of friends and pupils have used the notes of E. Hattvy, the 
author of Histoire du peuple anglais, for a Histoire du Socialisme européen (Bibliotheque 
des Idées, Gallimard, pp. 368). The first volume of a Vie de Proudhon by DANIEL 
Ha.tvy (Stock, pp. 448) has appeared at the same time as a Proudhon by Ep. 
Do.éans (‘Leur figures’, Gallimard, pp. 519). We also owe to DOLLEANS a new 
and revised edition of Chartisme (M. Riviére, 1949, pp. 338). G. DuvEAu, already 
known by his fine work on La vie ouvriére en France sous le Second Empire, has now 
studied La pensée ouvriére sur Veducation pendant le Second Empire (Collection 
d’Histoire Sociale, Domat-Montchrestien, pp. 728). 

The commemoration of 1848 produced several useful monographs on economic 
and social history. Particularly notable are the excellent analysis by V. CHOMEL, 
‘Le Vivarais a la veille de la Révolution de 1848’ (Revue du Vivarats, 1948, pp. 31-53 
and 69-98; 1949, pp. 32-51), and some meticulous studies by Y. BERGERON, ‘La 
crise économique de 1846-8 a Toulouse et dans la Haute-Garonne’ (La Révolution 
de 1848 & Toulouse et dans la Haute-Garonne, published by the Comité départemental 
du Centenaire, Préfecture de Toulouse, pp. 63-135), and by J. Creveut, ‘La 
condition ouvriere et la crise de 1847 a Nantes’ (1848 et les Révolutions du XIXe 
siécle, February and June 1948, pp. 39-61 and 39-62). A. SoBout has published 
documents on Les troubles agraires de 1848 (ibid., November and June 1948, 
pp. 39-62 and 6—21). The article of P. pE Saint-Jacoxs on ‘La situation des 
paysans de la Céte d’Or en 1848’ (Etudes d’Histoire moderne et contemporaine, 
vol. 1, 1948, Hatier, pp. 231-43) goes considerably beyond its regional confines. 
J. B. DurosELLE, author of a thesis, as yet unpublished, on the origins of social 
catholicism in France, celebrating the year 1848 at the Sorbonne, has defined 
‘L’attitude politique et sociale des catholiques frangais en 1848” (Revue d’ Histoire 
de l’Eglise de France, 1948, pp. 91-113). H. Rotier has devoted his thesis to 
Laction Sociale des catholiques en France 1871-1901 (Boivin, p. 728). 

We are indebted to Gu. BerreLHer for a Bilan de l'économie frangaise 1919-46 
(P.U.F. 1947, pp. 292) as well as an Esquisse d’un tableau économique de I’ Europe 
(Domat, pp. 359). The annual publication on French economic life, published 
by the Revue d’Economie politique on La France économique et sociale de 1939 4 1946, 
with an introduction by Cu. Rist, is also worthy of note (Librairie du Recueil 
Sirey, pp. 888). 

La France économique et sociale (second part of ‘La France’ in the Géographie 
Universelle of P. Vidal de la Blanche et L. Gallois, by Demangeon, vol. v1, pt 17) 
deals with towns, the sea, the industrial economy and Paris (A. Colin, pp. 460— 
1000, pls. 64-138, figs 171-274). A judicial account of this work has been given 
by L. Febvre (Annales, 1949, p. 65-72). 

Lannée politique 1948 (Introduction by ANDRE SieGFrieED) is the fourth of 
a series; it is a chronological review, not only of the principal facts, economic 
and social as well as political, concerning France, but also an historical, political 
and statistical survey of Europe (Editions du Grand Siécle, 1949, pp. 476). 
A. SIEGFRIED, author of the celebrated Tableau politique de la France de I’ Quest, has 
begun a similar survey on Mediterranean France; there is also a Géographie 
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électorale de VArdéche sous la IIe République which analyses geographical and 
economic conditions and is a model of its kind (Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale 
des Sciences Politiques, 9; A. Colin, 1949, pp. 140 and a map). In the same 
collection, Les paysans de Moreite. Un siecle de vie rurale dans une commune du 
Dauphané ibid. 2, 1949, pp. 124, maps, graphs, etc.), a good analysis of 
population problems and rural economy, by J. GARAVEL, constitutes an inter- 
esting contribution to the study of the peasant problem. 

J. L’Homme has summarized a whole problem in an article, documented as 
well as critical, on ‘La répartition statistique d’une population en classes. Ses 
possibilités, ses incertitudes’ (Economie et Humanisme, January—March 1949, 
pp. 26-55). It deals, naturally, with the French population. The classic work of 
PauL Louts, Histoire du mouvement syndical en France, has been republished and 
brought up to date: Vol. 1 (1789-1918) and vol m (1918-48). (P. Valois, 
pp. 330 and 280.) Roperr Gorrz-Girey has considered from the point of view 
of ideology, La pensée syndicale frangaise. Militants et théoriciens (Cahiers de la Fonda- 
tion Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 3; pp. 173). 

We note finally two works relating to the French Empire: that of Jean 
Despois, L’ Afrique du Nord (Colonies et Empires, 4th series: Géographie de 
PUnion Frangaise. L’Afrique blanche francaise, vol. 1; P.U.F. 1949, pp. xvi 
+624, maps and graphs), and that of EuGENE Revert, La Martinique (Nouvelles 
Editions Latines, 1949, pp. 558, 32 plates and maps). 


WORK IN PROGRESS 


It is also desirable to indicate current research work on the modern economic 
history from the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique: 


A. SrzBert, La question agraire au Portugal du XVIIIe siécle a 1835. Madeére au 
AVIITe siécle. 

A. CHABERT, Le Zollverein. 

F. Crouzet, L’économie britannique au temps du systéme continental (1806-1813). 

G. Duveau, La structure et la genése des divers prolétariats ouvriers en France, en 
Angleterre et en Allemagne au moment de la concentration industrielle. 

M. Drourineau, Dépouillements des documents d’archives concernant Vadministration 
financiére au début du XVIIe siécle. 

L. Boucuary, Le crédit en France a la fin de l’ancien régime et pendant la Révolution 
Srangaise (1770-1600). 

J. Desaunay, Histoire monétaire de la France au X1Xe siécle. 

R. Dauvercne, Possession et occupation du sol dans la Beauce occidentale du XIIIe au 
AVIIe siécle. 

A. Rémonp, La circulation intérieure en France au XVIIIe siecle. 

P. pe Saint-Jacos, Histoire agraire de la Bourgogne au XVIIIe siécle. 

Liécuevin, Histoire des mines de charbon, du bassin de la Quienne (Allier), 1738-1942. 
Les anciennes manufactures d’armes de Moulins. Les débuts de Vindustrie en 
Bourbonnais au XVIIlIe siécle et dans la premiere moitié du XIXe siecle. 

C. Fouten, Evolution de V’industrie textile en France au XIXe siecle. 

E. Gautier, Histoire économique et sociale du département des Cotes du Nord au cours des 
XIXe et XXe siécles et lV émigration bretonne. 

L. Prerrein, L’industrie de la région marseillaise et l’évolution du commerce marseillais 
depuis 1871. ; 

Cuar es, L’évolution démographique et le développement économique du port de Bordeaux 
et du département de la Gironde sous le Second Empvre. 


Paris. 


REVIEWS 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS 


D. Know tes. The Religious Orders in England (Cambridge University Press, 1948. 
pp. vit 348. 305.) 

Dom David Knowles has succeeded in the difficult task of surveying the history 

of the monastic and mendicant orders in England during the thirteenth and 

early fourteenth century. He has shown how, faced with new requirements in 

society as a whole, to which its special qualities were inappropriate, the monastic 

order surrendered leadership in the spiritual and cultural fields to the friars. 

In the immense moral and material assets of the monastic order in England 
a tendency to decline, evident since the later twelfth century, was arrested by 
the reforms of Innocent III. Their relation to the political and social develop- 
ments which were taking place in England as in the rest of Europe is seen in the 
institution, for each order, of triennial provincial chapters, in which representa- 
tives could discuss ways of achieving common purposes within the growing 
community of the realm. Capitular visitation, in the course of the thirteenth 
century, supplemented diocesan, metropolitan and legatine visitation in a 
generally intelligent and conscientious effort to maintain the internal reforms 
that in many houses limited the power of abbots, corrected the decentralizing 
and inefficient obedientiary system and made possible a better observance of the 
Rule. Restored prestige increased the endowments and promoted the recruit- 
ment of the monastic bodies, especially those of the cathedral monasteries and 
the houses of the stricter orders. In councils and parliaments, on government 
commissions and through their relations with their own lay councils abbots and 
priors continued to take part in national and local affairs. The religious vocation 
was still pursued, and was not found incompatible with the improvements in 
domestic architecture and the mitigations of regimen that reflected the growing 
wealth of the monasteries. Society as a whole was growing in wealth and in 
numbers; a growing volume of corn and wool supplied the home and export 
markets; and of the soundness of the administrative and financial systems that 
had long characterized the Cistercian and that had recently been introduced 
into many of the Benedictine houses there is striking evidence in the fact that 
the commanding lead of the monks in agricultural production survived the very 
severe handicaps imposed by the Statute of Mortmain; it was, indeed, the 
period 1280-1330, rather than the previous half century, that saw the golden 
age of monastic high farming, exemplified in the priorate of Henry of Eastry at 
Christ Church, Canterbury, and concluded only by factors bringing about 
a universal recession in large-scale farming in the generation before the Black 
Death. 

By withdrawal and by the conservation and patient renewal of moral and 
material resources the monasteries had made, in earlier centuries, a supremely 
valuable contribution to society. But isolated, rural, agricultural, static and 
self-sufficient commiunities—for such, in spite of reform, the monasteries con- 
tinued in the main to be—could no longer, in the changing conditions of the 
thirteenth century, retain an exclusive leadership. In the developing activities 
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of national and local government the monks could take little part; they were 
amortized by the pressure alike of canon and common law which, against the 
intentions of Innocent III and his successors, preserved the paternal despotism 
of the abbot. How far the monasteries failed to maintain contact with public 
affairs is shown by the decline, except at St Albans, of the monastic chronicle. 
In building, painting, music and scholarship the volume of monastic production 
did not, perhaps, decline; but here the monks were doing for lay society what 
lay society was beginning to be able to do for itself. In the distinctive intellectual 
activities of the thirteenth century, the legal and philosophical thought which 
was being developed and refined, by unrestrained dialectic, at international 
centres of study, the monasteries could only try to keep abreast of a movement 
which they had been unfitted to initiate. And in a society, still mainly rural, 
which was becoming increasingly urbanized, in a society which as much as ever 
needed the visible example of a Christian life lived in its midst, some of the 
limitations of the monasteries are typified in a minor way by the Monastic 
Borough, and by the illiberal tenacity which confined legitimate aspirations and 
interests within an obsolescent manorial government. 

It was to the towns that a new way of Christian life was brought by the first 
colonies of friars. For the spiritual and intellectual leadership which they 
assumed some qualifications may be found in their comparative freedom from 
local ties in general and from the incumbrances of real estate in particular, 
combined with the strength and advanced development of their provincial and 
international organization. This was first worked out by the Preachers, and it 
was soon imitated by the Minors; to the Preachers belonged the initial emphasis 
on the struggle against intellectual error; that the Minors became no less a 
student order was due not so much to imitation of the Preachers as to the 
attraction exercised over mature intellects by the Franciscan ideals, soon com- 
municated to the whole mendicant movement, of poverty and evangelism; and 
in England, which made outstanding contributions to the life of both orders, and 
which gave to the order of Friars Minor many of its greatest doctors, these ideals 
were on the whole maintained. Like the Preachers and Minors, the Carmelite 
and Austin Friars in England, without entirely giving up their eremitical 
tradition, were active in the universities; and the training and international 
outlook of the friars sometimes found scope in the counsels and diplomatic 
relations of kings. Their apostolic and intellectual work, encouraged by en- 
lightened bishops and supported by papal privileges, brought on conflicts of 
prestige and material interest with the monks, the secular priests and the secular 
masters at the universities; but within the ranks of the new élite the origin of 
frustration and discord seems to be due to divided purposes in that order whose 
members had chiefly contributed momentum to the whole body of mendicants. 
Founded on the spirit rather than the letter, they had evolved a formal con- 
stitution; vowed to absolute poverty, they had, by legal fictions, encumbered 
themselves with property; rejecting privilege, they had acquired it pari passu 
with the other mendicant orders; rejecting learning and subtlety, the English 
Minors had by the beginning of the fourteenth century come to propound, in 
controversies of growing acrimony, the fatal arguments that subverted the 
intellectual basis of medieval civilization. ' 

A dry and imperfect summary of what have appeared its main ports can give 
no adequate notion of the richness and variety of Dom Knowles s book: of the 
mastery which has enabled him to deal equally convincingly with every relation 
of monastic and mendicant life; and of the humanity which, never losing sight 
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of the ends to which the religious orders are called, can view with measured 
criticism, understanding or approval the means adopted by men who worked 
within the limitations of their time and place. It is to be hoped that a book 
indispensable to scholars and students will be read also by the general public as 
an antidote to excitable and disproportioned special pleading; and for its benefit 
might be corrected the very slight tendency to ellipsis and indirect allusion to 
which exceptional literary facility is prone. What was the name of the Oxford 
college in which Benedictine students were first associated? ‘I'he index, s.vv. 
‘Oxford’ and ‘Gloucester’, does not help. What—and where, in pp. 150 seq.— 
are ‘the two Distinctions’ referred to in the table of contents under Chapter xm? 

T. A. M. BisHop 
St John’s College, Cambridge 


MERCHANTS OF LONDON 


Sytvia L. Turupp. The Merchant Class of Medieval London (1300-1500). Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1948. Pp. xix+401. $6.00. 


The appearance of Dr Thrupp’s long awaited work is an event of importance. 
For The Merchant Class of Medieval London takes its place at once as a major 
contribution to English social history of the later Middle Ages, even though it 
poses more questions than it answers, as its author is the first to admit, and even 
though it reveals the limitations as well as the value of a purely local study. 
Inspired by Eileen Power, stemming directly from Studies in English Trade in the 
Fifteenth Century, it is the outcome of much thorough and discriminating research 
among the archives of the City of London, the City Companies, the Public 
Record Office, and Somerset House. From these and other sources a formidable 
mass of material has been assembled. Illumined by the literature of the period, 
this has been made the basis of a detailed investigation into the structure, func- 
tions and interests of that group of London merchants which was concerned 
primarily with wholesale trade, that is to say, with those who were in the livery 
of one or other of the greater London companies. If it is true, as an eminent 
historian recently observed, that history to-day tends to become a mixture of 
statistics and gossip, here at least we have statistics that are enlightening and 
trustworthy and gossip that is pertinent and circumstantial. Indeed it is the 
great merit of the book that it provides statistical confirmation and further illus- 
tration of many assumptions that have hitherto been commonly accepted but 
slenderly documented. 

The fluidity of English society has long been recognized. Have not shrewd 
foreign observers from Commines onwards reflected upon it, not without envy, 
seeing in it a principal cause of England’s social stability? But never perhaps 
has it been so precisely analysed. Dr Thrupp’s close scrutiny of the merchant 
group reveals a constantly moving picture. While the size of the group remained 
remarkably stable, its component parts were continually changing. Familiar 
names vanished, new ones appeared, with startling rapidity. The recruits, drawn 
from every social group save paupers and noblemen, came from all parts of 
England, from Ireland and Wales, from France and Italy; the majority were 
sons of provincial tradesmen. Why then was there this constant flux? Did the 
fact that London’s merchant families seldom endured for more than two or three 
generations and never hardened into a hereditary caste result, as Caxton sug- 
gested, from their incapacity? Dr Thrupp finds other reasons. In a chapter of 
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much interest on family patterns, fertility and mortality she shows not only that 
throughout her period (though more especially towards the end of the fourteenth 
century) the merchant group was barely reproducing itself, but also that of those 
merchants’ sons who did survive barely two-thirds followed their fathers into 
business, so great were rival attractions such as the church, the law, or the land. 
Moreover the practice of the adoption of heirs, by which many a family firm 
was perpetuated on the continent, was here unknown. If such an apparent lack 
of pride in preserving a long record of family status in the city was in part due 
to the fact that urban roots in England were relatively shallow, it was in part 
due also, she argues, to the fact that few great fortunes were made in trade and 
that one-third of all that there was had by custom of the city to go at death to 
charitable purposes. 

It is on problems of social mobility that the book makes its most novel and 
valuable contribution, but a host of other questions are discussed, if not always 
resolved, with much pleasure and profit to the reader. The merchant’s relation 
to his family, to his church, to his Company and to the City government; his 
standard of life, his attitude to riches and poverty, to religion and the arts, are 
all brought under review, with a wealth of concrete illustration which furnishes 
a storehouse of good things—though a storehouse difficult to use by reason of 
the extreme inadequacy of the index. Much new light is thrown on patterns of 
wealth and the accumulation of property. In general, it appears, merchants 
started with anything from £20 to £100 and some land. They ended with 
surprisingly little; seldom with more than £1000, often with less than £100, 
and on an average with £300, of which a third to a half was in lands. 

Investment in real estate was one of the many and varied types of business in 
which the London merchant engaged. For he was commonly a man of mixed 
enterprise. Wholesale trade, shipping, real estate, government service, the 
financing of industry, were all regarded as worth his attention; nothing came 
amiss to him except retail trade, as Dr Thrupp shows, and has not the business 
of the retail dealer been thought contemptible, even ridiculous, from the days 
of Cicero to those of H. G. Wells? On the return to be expected from landed 
investment the evidence here adduced is too slight to be convincing. Nor without 
much further study of a multitude of deeds inter vivos would it be possible to 
distinguish—and such distinction is important—properties which were acquired 
as business investments, often of a transient nature, from those which formed 
part of a family inheritance or were purchased to provide for the merchant’s 
own residence in or out of town. The popularity of the country house, even if 
it were little more than a week-end cottage, is abundantly illustrated. Here 
merchants could indulge their craving for sport, like the Celys with their passion 
for hunting, or the skinner who was one of the best tennis players in all England. 
Here, too, they could leave their children when plague threatened the capital, 
or entertain their friends as did the goldsmith who, when leasing his Surrey 
manor, reserved the north wing of the house with a garden, a stable, ‘and all 
other sportyng plases there’, to be kept for his use when he came out with guests. 

It is no doubt true in general that the merchants, like most Englishmen in all 
ages, ‘preferred convivial relaxation to intellectual discussion’. But it would 
perhaps be a mistake to dismiss too lightly their interest in books and learning. 
Wills, that rich mine of information used often to such good effect by Dr Thrupp, 
are an even more misleading guide to the possession of books than she admits. 
Other evidence remains to be explored, and chance may reveal unsuspected 
tastes. In the library of a modern merchant venturer there is a Wyclif bible 
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which was once the treasured property of John Shaa, Lord Mayor of London in 
1501. And if William Caxton, once Governor of all the Merchant Adventurers 
in the Low Countries, cared enough for literature to devote the latter years of 
his life wholly to the work of editing and publishing, there must surely have been 
others among his fellow-merchants who shared his tastes in a lesser degree. 

Down in the country, the London merchant with his horses and dogs, his 
gardens and orchards, his fisheries and his well-filled barns, was scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the country gentleman who married his daughter and sat side 
by side with him in parliament. If he did not himself exchange his merchant s 
mark for a coat of arms, his son, educated at the best schools until he could write 
creditable Latin verse, most probably did so, taking to himself the style and title 
as well as the ‘ port, charge and countenance’ of a gentleman. For when military 
virtues were at a discount and the literal bearing of arms was no longer necessary 
to the social aspirant, what was gentility but ‘auncienne Richesse’? Lines of 
social stratification, as Dr Thrupp points out, echoing Professor Tawney, were 
coming to be drawn not by birth, privilege or occupation, but by gradations of 
wealth. Knights, burgesses, yeomen and even villeins were to be found among 
the mediocres. Agricultural, industrial and commercial, rural and urban, interests 
were there inextricably intermingled. Is it not perhaps difficult to speak at all 
of a ‘merchant class’, still more so to study it in isolation, and principally from 
urban records? English society has always resisted rigid classification, and never 
more so than at the close of the Middle Ages. Into what category can we put 
that familiar figure Sir John Fastolf—landowner, merchant, industrialist, ship- 
owner, financier, and military adventurer, with his houses at Caister, Yarmouth, 
Norwich and London and his manors extending from Norfolk to Wiltshire? 
And how can his career be understood without widespread study of manorial 
as well as urban records, of provincial archives as well as those of London? 
Where can we place Hugh Clopton, mercer, merchant adventurer, Lord Mayor 
of London, deeply involved in the Netherlands trade, yet well known in War- 
wickshire as lord of the manor of Clopton, where he was born and bred, and 
Master of the Gild of Stratford-on-Avon close by—that petty provincial town 
on which he lavished his wealth, building there a ‘sumptuose’ stone bridge, 
a stately gild chapel, and that ‘praty howse of brike and tymbar’ which so 
attracted Shakespeare that he made it his home? 

The new sociological history, with its tabulation and analysis of quantitative 
data, and its determination of normal family cycles and cultural patterns, has 
much to give. But there is a danger, as the author of this volume is well aware, 
that the pursuit of the genus mercator may result either in an unreal abstraction 
or in no clear concept but in a series of confused images. Nor is it by any means 
certain, sparse as is much of the medieval data, that ‘the only form of biography 
that is feasible is in the form of type biography’. Individual biographies, patiently 
pursued in all the relevant records, are still worth attempting, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the older approach, most brilliantly exemplified in 
Medieval People, may not yet prove both practicable and fruitful. 


E. M. Carus-WILson 
London School of Economics 
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BRITISH WAR ECONOMY 


W. K. Hancock and M. M. Gowine. British War Economy. H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1949. Pp. xvii+583. ars. 

In the late summer of 1941—before Alamein and even before Pearl Harbour— 
the war-time coalition Government of Great Britain determined to provide for 
the composition of ‘civil histories’ of the war effort, to appoint historians then 
and there, and to give them access to official records. The exact purpose of this 
enterprise was not too rigidly defined; in particular, it was not decided what, if 
anything, would be put before the general public. In the course of time, however, 
it has been decided to bring out some twenty volumes, or more, on the history of 
such general subjects as ‘manpower’, ‘raw materials’, and ‘design and develop- 
ment of weapons’. Very wisely, these special subjects have not necessarily been 
equated with the history of particular departments; for example, a study of 
manpower could not be written from the files of the Ministry of Labour alone, 
without consulting those of the user departments. In addition to these special 
studies, three ‘synoptic’ volumes and a general volume of statistics have been 
authorized. The first and, necessarily, the most synoptic of all is now before us. 
It is written by Professor Hancock, the general editor of the series, and 
Mrs Gowing, who served in the Board of Trade during the war. 

It is well to begin by saying that if there were no other fruit of this enterprise 
but the volume before us, the enterprise would be completely, indeed trium- 
phantly justified. 

The decision to publish the ‘synoptic’? volumes in advance of the special 
studies seems to have been rightly taken; but the authors might, perhaps, have 
made the relation between their researches and those of the specialists a little 
clearer. There are references from the former to the latter, and certain passages 
of this book are stated in footnotes to be based upon the specialists’ work. Where 
no such acknowledgement is made, it should apparently be assumed that the 
authors have relied upon their own researches, parallel to those of the specialists. 
This state of affairs, though it may look a little odd at first sight, would be quite 
right and proper. It appears from Professor Hancock’s introduction (p. xvi) that 
this volume is synoptic, not so much because its authors have drawn upon the 
work of the specialists (though, no doubt, they have done so) as because they 
have written from the point of view of a synoptic agency within the British 
Government itself. With true strategic insight, Professor Hancock seized upon the 
central position of the War Cabinet Office and, above all, the Lord President’s 
committee, which was the forum where most of the problems of civilian economy 
were at least prepared for decision, if not actually decided. (Incidentally, this 
book is the better for an appreciation of the debt which the nation owes to 
Sir John Anderson, who held the post of Lord President with calm and lucid 
authority for two critical years.) This, then, appears to be primarily a history of 
the war effort as seen from the War Cabinet Office, and that is how it can be 
written before the specialists have finished their work. (This, at least, is how 
I interpret Professor Hancock; but I think he might have made the point a little 
clearer.) ‘ . 

This standpoint is, on the whole, rightly chosen. Perhaps, however, it explains 
the only slight general weakness which I have been able to discern in the book— 
a slight inclination to overrate the efficacy of policies agreed upon between 
departments. I do not wish to state this criticism too strongly, for there are 
many passages in which the authors show the most admirable common sense in 
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distinguishing between the motives of official policies and the reasons why official 
policies succeeded (for instance, on p. 309, where they recognize that the high 
wages and high prestige of war-work had much more to do with industrial 
mobilization than the forcible transfer of labour). But they have not always 
made this distinction. 

For example, they give a higher value than I should give to the efficacy of the 
Essential Work Orders in limiting turnover of labour (p. 306). I can remember 
reading figures of turnover in firms covered by the Orders, which were higher 
than those of other firms not so covered. Again, they imply that the concentration 
of the cotton-spinning industry was deliberately ‘carried too far’ (p. 323). It 
would be more true to say that the industry lost more labour during the concen- 
tration than the inexperienced officials desired (it was, after all, the first big 
concentration), and was below the intended ‘concentration level’ for the rest of 
the war. They seem also to imply (p. 493) that the clothing ration was deliberately 
reduced in the spring of 1942 out of zeal for the war; it would be more true to 
say that (partly for the reason just given) the textile industries had lost so much 
labour, that the decision reflected an admission that the ration could not be 
honoured at the 1941 rate. Above all, I think the authors overrate the efficacy 
of manpower budgets, though they make some of the necessary reservations at 
PP- 453-4. Possibly they would have recognized the limitations of administrative 
activity a little more fully if they had studied it from the standpoint of the 
administrators rather than that of the co-ordinators of administration. 

Perhaps historians who served during the war in other departments could find 
other things of the same sort. But I should not wish to push this criticism too far. 
On the contrary, one of the great merits of this book is its insistence upon the 
supreme importance of politics and, above all, of a good public spirit. Good 
administrators could prevail little, in the first months of the war, against timid 
politicians and imperfect national solidarity, but they could afford twice as 
many mistakes later, under resolute management backed by good morale. 
I have not counted how many times the authors refer to the great transformation 
of morale which took place in May 1940, but they have not mentioned it once 
too often; and when historians come to dispute, as they inevitably will, whether 
Mr Churchill won the war or not, it is to be hoped that they will lift their eyes 
from the strategic controversies to this all-important psychological fact. 

Something should be said about the sources which the authors have used. 
Professor Hancock seems to say in his preface that the written word has proved 
to be more valuable than the spoken. No doubt he has been quite right in 
discounting the value of civil servants’ impressions of what they had been trying 
to do a few months earlier. As he says, they are trained to forget what is no 
longer important, and cannot be expected to give an exact account of their past 
motives and expectations—an important consideration in war-time, when 
administrators spend much of their time in preparing for emergencies which 
never arise, and policies which were invented for one purpose turn out to be 
much more useful for some other. The authors have therefore based their work 
mostly on documents; and, to judge from their performance as well as their 
professions, very little that is of any importance has been withheld from them 
or by them. 

The proportions and the organization of the book are almost beyond praise. 
It was clearly right to begin with a short (and most illuminating) account of the 
earlier British experiences of war economy. Dunkirk, Pearl Harbour and 
‘D-day’ are obviously the right points of division; and it was equally right to 
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give much more space to the formative period before Pearl Harbour than to the 
long dull grind from Pearl Harbour to Normandy. 

No important subject has been omitted: but I should have liked to see a little 
more about the wider aspects of export policy. The authors tend to lay a little 
too much emphasis, here, on the interests of the United Kingdom and its balance 
of payments, not quite enough on the responsibility of the United Kingdom, as 
the greatest industrial centre of the sterling area, for supporting the civilian 
economy of a large part of the free world. It might well be explained to the 
general public now, as it had to be explained to the Americans then, that this 
sense of responsibility was one of the main motives—perhaps the main motive— 
of our export policy between 1941 and 1944. In this connexion more might have 
been made of the cessation of intercourse with Japan which, even before Pearl 
Harbour, intensified this responsibility to a very inconvenient degree. 

Professor Hancock and Mrs Gowing have had a great opportunity, such as 
seldom comes to historians. Not only have they been admitted to the privilege of 
writing history while it was being made, but all the powers of a civilized govern- 
ment were exerted to obtain the material which they have used. It is in the 
nature of things that, so far as it goes, their work need never be wholly superseded. 
The work has been worthy of the privilege. 


RiIcHARD ParREs 
University of Edinburgh 
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Hudson’s Bay Company, Letters Outward 1679-1694. Edited by E. E. Ricu, 
assisted by Miss A. M. JoHNson, with an Introduction by Professor E. Cae 
Taytor. (Published by the Champlain Society for the Hudson’s Bay Record 
Society, 1948, vol. x1.) These letters are, as Mr Rich says, the counterpart to 
the formal records of the Company’s managing committee in London. In the 
volumes of minutes already published attention has been directed to the group 
of business men who, as a sort of hobby, asserted and administered their title to 
three million square miles of land. With this volume, interest shifts to the handful 
of men—they cannot be called settlers—whose presence in the Bay formed the 
only real warrant for the continuance of the patent. There is plenty of evidence 
in these letters of the difficulties which beset the English successors of “Mr Radison 
and Mr Goosebury’. The greatest danger was from the French, whose attempts 
to dislodge the English culminated in the capture of the three forts at the 
‘Bottom of the Bay’ in 1686. Copies of petitions and memorials which found 
their way into this letter-book show how fruitless were attempts to obtain 
satisfaction for these and other depredations. Like other seventeenth-century 
monopolies, the Hudson’s Bay Company was extremely sensitive to attempted 
infringements of its charter. Although a great deal of fuss was made when an 
interloper was suspected, there was in fact very little unauthorized trading during 
this period, partly no doubt because the Company had powerful friends, and 
partly because the voyage was long and dangerous. The character of the Bay 
trade must also have discouraged interlopers; possession of permanent trading 
posts gave the Company a very real advantage. Trade was confined to a few 
weeks in the year, so that a single speculative venture could easily miscarry. For 
the rest of the year, the Company’s servants gambled away the hours and 
occasionally made expeditions of discovery. These adventures were encouraged 
by the Company, for it was hoped that they would raise the standard of geo- 
graphical knowledge. Professor Taylor’s Introduction is largely concerned with 
the mapping of the Bay, and she has much of value to say about seventeenth- 
century cartography. The importance of the subject is attested by the frequent 
appeals to maps in the disputes between the French and English Companies. 
In preparing the text of this volume, the editor’s object seems to have been to 
achieve absolute fidelity to the manuscript. The form of the original volume, 
its lay-out and marginal notes have been reproduced, and the reader has to 
contend with seventeenth-century spelling. The punctuation has not been 
modernized; deletions in the manuscript are represented by deletions in the 
printed text; and some sentences begin without capital letters. If fidelity to the 
original is to be carried so far, it is difficult to see why, for instance, ships’ names 
should appear in italics whether the manuscript justifies the practice or not, and 
why signatories of letters should be printed in capitals. If any concessions are to 
be made to the reader’s convenience, there are other fields, equally if not more 
legitimate, for editorial activity. Another curious anomaly is the rendering of 
the contracted ‘p’ in ‘permit’ as ‘pmit’. This can please no one; it is neither 
faithful to the original, nor readily intelligible to the reader. But if the text is 
hard going there is compensation in the Appendices which not only continue 
the valuable series of biographies of persons connected with the Company begun 


in pee volumes, but also summarize the history of the various settlements in 
the bay. 


KGa) 
London School of Economics ee 
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A. REmonp. John Holker, manufacturier et grand fonctionnaire en France au 
AVIITe siécle. (Paris: Marcel Riviére et Cie. 1946. frs. 225.) M. Rémond 
has taken as his subject the Manchester calenderer who joined the Young 
Pretender’s forces in 1745, escaped to France after being taken prisoner 
and, after a period as an officer in Lord Ogilvie’s regiment, became a cotton 
manufacturer at Rouen and an Inspector of Manufactures who was eventually 
responsible for introducing many English technical improvements and machines 
into French industry. Quite apart from the light which his book throws on 
the history of French industry in the eighteenth century, M. Rémond 
gives numerous references to documents in the Archives Nationales and 
elsewhere in France in which English technical processes are described and 
the industries of the two countries are compared. Holker’s tireless efforts to 
introduce English artisans and processes were not confined to the textile in- 
dustries, and it is evident that the historians of many others, for instance iron, 
hardware and papermaking, will find information in these French sources of 
which there may be little trace in England where evidence in matters of tech- 
nique and organization is often hard to find. There appears also to be abundant 
information of the ways in which artisans and machinery were smuggled out of 
England, often with the connivance of English officials in the pay of the French 
Government. In comparison with these valuable references it matters little that 
the picture which M. Rémond paints of the Lancashire of Holker’s youth is 
rather a fanciful one. Even if his parents, as Holker himself liked to state, came 
from a higher social class than has been supposed in England (where it is believed 
that he was the son of a blacksmith), one can hardly picture him as driven from 
his small estate to enter industry by the relentless progress of enclosures in 
Lancashire. But although M. Rémond does not always interpret his English 
authorities correctly it is only fair to say that his subject is French and not 
English industry; and the importance of his book for the English reader lies in 
its mass of references which open up new sources of evidence, previously almost 
unknown to the English historian. It is much to be wished that a project, 
mentioned in the notes as once entertained but now abandoned, of enumerating 
the English artisans in France in the eighteenth century could be revived and 
extended to include a study of their contribution to French industry: such a work 
might throw considerable light on industrial developments in both countries. 

J. pe L. Mann 


St Hilda’s College, Oxford 


Harry Ermer Barnes. Historical Sociology. (Philosophical Library, New York. 
1948. $3.) The genesis of this book was unfortunate. The author, so he tells us, 
was invited to write a chapter on the development of historical sociology. Finding 
that an adequate survey would outrun the dimensions of a chapter, he decided 
to offer ‘at least a comprehensive introduction’ and to publish it in book form. 
The result is not happy. He has allowed himself enough extra space to refer to 
all schools of thought and most exponents of them, but too little to give us much 
more than a catalogue interspersed with brief dogmatic judgements. ‘The chapter 
originally suggested would have been less comprehensive, but might, in con- 
sequence, have proved more illuminating. The book ends with a 40-page survey 
of world history and the contemporary crisis as seen by the writer. It is entitled 
‘Some Practical Applications of Historical Sociology’, but, as often happens in 
such cases, the example does not conform to the rules previously laid down. It 
is not a ‘generalized search for laws and trends in the social development of 
mankind’, but a retrospective and telescopic account of the development of 
a particular civilization having a continuous history and a definite location. The 
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main periods are classified and characterized, but little use is made of any 
general laws. The reader is left in some uncertainty as to what historical sociology 


really is, or ought to be. 
T. H. MarsHALL 


London School of Economics 


Louis M. Hacker. The Triumph of American Capitalism. (Columbia University 
Press. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 1947. 215.) This well-conceived and 
well-written book was first published in 1940 and was reissued in 1947, 
apparently without change. It traces the story in detail to 1877, and adds 
a few pages on developments up to 1901, with special emphasis upon Andrew 
Carnegie. Two introductory chapters discuss the ‘climate’ of capitalist 
development in America and the four stages of mercantile, industrial, finance 
and state capitalism. The main text is divided into three parts for the 
treatment of (1) European antecedents—beginning with the Middle Ages; 
(2) the victory of mercantile capitalism in the American Revolution; (3) the 
victory of industrial capitalism in the Civil War, followed by its destruction 
through finance capitalism. Mr Hacker demonstrates how American economic 
institutions developed wholly in a capitalist climate. With respect to the important 
point of the influence of the frontier, he shares the judgement of recent critics of 
Turner, in deciding that the theory of the moving frontier as a safety valve is not 
true in the literal sense; but he realizes (what some critics have failed to see) that 
Turnerism cannot be discarded entirely, for potential industrial workers (small 
farmers who moved west) did by the fact of their moving fail to aggravate the 
competition for jobs. Also, Hacker accepts the Beardian concept of the Civil 
War as the ‘Second American Revolution’, seeing the triumph of industrial 
capitalism as its most striking achievement. In a closing chapter considering 
whether American capitalism was a success, Hacker answers in the affirmative. 
During its triumphal period (the nineteenth century) private enterprise in the 
form of industrial capitalism ‘created the potentialities of physical abundance 
and left behind the legacy of political freedom’ (p. 434). Thereafter began the 
decline of private enterprise, as its expansive and progressive attributes were 
destroyed by the impersonalization of finance capitalism operating through 
monopoly. As a consequence state capitalism moved in, basing its economics on 
welfare. Its politics, Mr Hacker admits, might link up with the self-perpetuation 
of the ruling class in a bureaucratic state, but he thinks it will not. He firmly 
believes that ‘the American tradition—of the Enlightenment, Revolution, 
Jeffersonianism, Old Radical Republicanism and Populism—will make America 
economically secure and keep her politically free. It would be interesting to 
learn whether international conditions of 1949 have shaken the author’s faith. 


JEANNETTE P, NIcHOLS 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


Harotp Wuiraker. A Descriptive List of the Printed Maps of Northamptonshire 
A.D. 1576-1900. (Northamptonshire Record Society, Vol. x1v, 1948, pp. xvi 
+216.) The history of English County Maps opened brilliantly with the complete 
survey of the country made by Christopher Saxton between 1573 and 1 579. Too 
brilliantly, perhaps, for the publishers and the public were satisfied with these 
maps (with but slight amendments) for a matter of two centuries, and every 
attempt to organize a fresh survey failed for lack of support, the proposer 
finishing perhaps some half dozen counties. ‘The reign of Saxton’s survey came 
to an end in Northamptonshire with the appearance of Thomas Eyre’s map 
(No. 252) in 1779....Eyre’s map in its turn held the field until Greenwood’s 
map, on four sheets, appeared in November, 1826’: Greenwood’s map is No. 384 
on Dr Whitaker’s list, which contains nearly 700 entries, so that at least the 
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pace was hastened! Local historians will find this meticulous cartobibliography 
of the very greatest value and of far wider usefulness than merely as an adjunct 
to the history of Northamptonshire. The author, who presented his own fine 
collection of English maps to the University of Leeds not long ago, has very 
great experience in this field. He has already catalogued the maps of Lancashire, 
Cheshire and Yorkshire, and the scholarly introduction which he supplies to the 
present volume will provide the newcomer to county maps with an outline to 
the whole rather complicated subject. A majority of county maps, besides, 
appeared in atlases or as complete sets, and hence a bibliography of one county 
is a very great help to the elucidation of the maps of another. The comparative 
neglect of maps as documents has had the result that new or lost maps continue 
to come to light. John Norden’s manuscript map of Northamptonshire (1591), 
intended for the series he was forced to discontinue, was discovered in Paris as 
recently as 1940, while a pack of geographical playing-cards dated 1590 (the 
oldest known), which depict the fifty-two counties, came to light in 1938. 
Among especially interesting maps of the county is that engraved by John Harris 
in 1712 to accompany John Morton’s Natural History of Northamptonshire, one of 
the series initiated by Robert Plot, the ‘English Pliny’. Harris was a native of 
the county, while Morton held a succession of livings there, so that the claim 
that the map was ‘Newly Delineated (not, of course, newly surveyed) with many 
Additions and Improvements’ is likely to be justified. Greenwood’s survey map 
of 1826 was followed within a year by a similar survey by A. Bryant on which 
three years had been spent. Such maps as these with their delineation of wind- 
and water-mills, toll-bars, turnpikes, gentlemen’s seats and other details allow 
us to make a very full reconstruction of the topography of early nineteenth- 
century England, especially when, with a fully annotated and illustrated carto- 
bibliography such as the one under review, we are able to check the information 
by referring to previous and subsequent maps. Dr Harold Whitaker has put 
historians and geographers alike in his debt, for the labour of collating and 
identifying many hundreds of maps must have been immense. 

EG. R. TAYEOR 
Birkbeck College, London 
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The last similar list was published in Economic History Review (1948), 2nd ser., 

vol. 1, no. 1. Useful bibliographies are given in: 

Boutrucue, R. Histoire de France au Moyen Age, publications des années 1940 
4 1946, Bulletin critique. Revue Historique (April-June 1949), pp. 235-72. 

Forevitte, R. and Morzat, M. Bibliographie pour servir a Vhistoire de la 
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modern writings, p. 200. 
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